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Editor’s Choice ; 
AM 
You 
O BEGIN the new year with the appropriate jo/e-de-vivre, i 
Ti recommend that you read ‘ I Leap Over the Wall,” by ' 
Monica Baldwin. It is humorous, intelligent, beautiful in 
expression and content. b: 
Though it is the record of a woman's return to secular life Bor 
—in wartime England—after twenty-eight years in a convent, Le 
it is no exposé, no revolt against her church. It is rather the ( 
eager yet alarmed rediscovery of the world, for she returned to | Bo 
London like,a visitor from the moon. For twenty-eight years : A Ju 
she had read neither magazine nor newspaper. She had never Lal ie 
seen a modern movie or listened to a radio. Most of her life e eB 
had been spent learning to shut out the world, to walk with r yi) 
down-cast eyes, silent, and intent only upon her own heart j i RE 
and soul. She was like a sufferer from amnesia who must TB Ay 
suddenly take up a half-forgotten existence . . . Bac 
Here, then, is a book of physical and spiritual adventure, Ben 
with the. sound of convent bells and convent plain-song in r Ca 
the background and a gallant and charming heroine. You'll Ma § CH 
like it. ivr) at CH 
1 baller Le an Co 
THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER ‘Ye. p 
“ve 
“Monica Baldwin entered cloistered order as a girl in 1914, ver , Da 
emerged into England of 1941, blitz and all . . . Everything HE De 
she writes is marked by sincerity, naiveté and a delicious te 8 Dy 
choice of words . . . A remarkable book which will not dis- a ey 
please Catholics.” —Library Journal q* \ Cr 
: Ha 


“Astonishingly well written . . . The average reader will learn Al 

a lot of truth from it."—The London Catholic Herald W all é 
E 

“This is a fascinating book . . . Not only is she still firm in 1a 

her Catholic faith, but most appreciative of the values of the y Be 


monastic life . . . This book ought to have a wide reading By M ON. T _ A 


both by Catholics and non-Catholics, for the subject matter 


is interesting, and is presented in an extremely able fashion.” B A - D WI N 


—Virginia Kirkus Book News 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


RINEHART & COMPANY ¢ 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Among Our Reviewers 


Rev. Gerard Joubert, O.P. (Authority 
and the Individual, p. 200) is Master 
of Studies of the Pontifical Faculty in 
Philosophy at the Dominican House of 
Studies; River Forest, Ill. 


Sister. Mary St. Irene Branchaud, 
B.V.M.,'who re-examines The Diary of 
a Country Priest for “Books That Will 
Not Die” *(p. 207) is Chairman of the 
French Department, Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. She has a master’s de- 
gree in French from McGill University, 


-- Canada, and. at_present -is completing 


research on the old French romances 
for a doctoral degree from Fordham. 


W. B. Ready (The Criticism of T. S. 
Eliot, p. 217) is a graduate of the Uni- 
versities of Wales, Oxford and Mani- 
toba. He is author of stories which have 
appeared in the Atlantic and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. At present he is work- 
ing for his Ph.D. at the University of 
Minnesota, is teaching at the College of 
Saint Thomas, and is writing a novel 
for Atlantic-Little, Brown. 


Brother William Mang, C.S.C. (The 
Theory of Education in the United 
States, p. 201) is Supervisor of Schools 
for the Brothers of the Holy Cross. In 
addition to writing articles for educa- 
tional magazines, he is author of Cur- 


riculum of the Catholic High School. 


Very Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M. (The 
Mother of Our Saviour and Our In- 
terior Life, p. 211) is Provincial Super- 
ior of the St. Louis Province of the 
Society of Mary. He is the author of 
Shadows Cast Before and a number of 
volumes of meditations for religious and 
treatises on Marianist religious life. 


Anne Cyr (Gentian Hill, p. 204) of 
Vincentown, N.]J., is a free-lance writer, 


and has done book reviews for The 


Rev. J. M. Lelen (The Man on Fire, 
p- 208) is pastor of St. Francis Xavier's, 
Falmouth, Ky. He is the author of many 


religious books and articles, and has a 
Ph.D. from the Sorbonne. 


Kermit Watkins (Backgrounds of 
Power, p. 201) was formerly Assistant 
Chief of Taxation in the Colorado 
Revenue Department, and is now Direc- 
tor of the Division of Business Admin- 
istration, Rockhurst College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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A NEW WINDEATT BOOK . 


aan | | =. 
THE MAN ON FIR 


The story of Saint Paul 
By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
Illustrated by PAUL A. GROUT 
193 pages Price $2.50 


A copy of THE SAINTS ARE FUN, a sketch of 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt's career will be sent 
free on request. Write to The Grail Office, 
st. Meinrad, Indiana. 

* bg * 


BOOKS FOR LENT 


THE CROWN OF SORROW 
by ARCHBISHOP ALBAN GOODIER, 8.]J. 
Besides a full account of the Passion of Our 


Lord, there is a meditation for each day of Lent. 
156 pages, pocket-size and cloth bound. $1.25. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE, by Archbishop Alban 
Goodier, S.J. $1.25. 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE, by Archbishop Alban 
Goodier, S.J. $1.50. 


an IS OUR BRETHREN, by Raoul Plus, S.J. 
52.00. 


QUEEN OF MILITANTS, by Emil Neubert, S.M. 
$2.00. 






- -~=- -- 
























Order from your bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 


ST. MEINRAD — INDIANA 
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YOU MAY BE RIGH 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE GREAT Books— 


Eprror: I had intended to send a line 
of appreciation for the Pegis article 
“Truth and the Great Books,” but I find 
that one of your correspondents has ap. 
ticipated me and has said it much bette; 
than I could. I should like to add, 
postscript to Mr. Neary’s letter (Books 
On Trial, December-January, p. 15)), 
however, and that is that I hope ym 
have sent a marked copy of the October 
November issue of Books On Trial t 
the Great Books Foundation. I am stil 
at a loss to see how any group, know. 
ing and appreciating the great books, 
can be content with merely exposing the 
average reader to their content. Many 
of them are intellectual dynamite. Tha 
they have proved relatively innocuous 
to most of the present generation of 
students is no fault of the books, but 
rather of our system of “progressive” 
education which progresses nowhere. 
BOT is to be congratulated on featuring 
the Pegis article and that by Mr. Brady 
in the December-January issue. 
Sister M. Augustina, B.V.M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


MIRROR OF LIFE — 


Eprtor: I am continually amazed by the 
number of people, many of them liter 
ate, intelligent Catholics, who can seri 
ously hold that literature is nothing but 
a mirror of life. To my mind this obvi 
ously infers that, since literature is noth- 
ing but a mirror of life, it need not 
make judgments on life. 

Most people who believe. this would 
probably be scandalized by a friend of 
mine who “cannot see why so many 
people waste so much time reading, 
when there are so many other and mote 
important things to do.” They would 
undoubtedly be scandalized by this nor 
reading friend of mine, but to my mind 
he makes much more sense than they 
do. 

For if literature is nothing but 4 
mirror of life, then certainly an author 
is nothing more than a pair of recording 
eyes, a camera. And if this is the case 
then certainly my friend who does not 
read, unless he wants specific “how#t 


(Continued on page 202.) 
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THE NEW 
FRENGH REVOLUTION 


By Maisie Ward 


HEN Bruce Marshall published To 
W kvery Man A Penny it provoked 
one or two irritated reviews signed with 
French names. This was not unnatural 
for while the hero of the book is a 
French priest the general level of French 
life therein depicted is anything but 
inspiring. The author was accused of 
cynicism—a rather startling accusation 
against the man who also wrote Father 
Malachy’s Miracle and The World, The 
Flesh and Father Smith. Yet To Every 
Man A Penny does have about it a note 
of cynicism—arising not from the author 
but from his subject. Just as Scotland on 
the eve of victory radiated a certain 
optimism, so defeated France was pro- 
foundly, bitterly cynical and Bruce 
Marshall being a first-rate novelist has 
caught the atmosphere in which his 
characters move. 

It is important to remember that it is 
against this atmosphere that the heroes 
of the New French Revolution are re- 
acting. It takes more courage to breathe 
in such an air and to lift up your head 
despite it than to do great deeds in a 
dimate of hope. But the young priests 
and laymen who are alive in France to- 
day are very much alive and are driving 
away the fogs of cynicism and despair. 

Beginning from the intellectual efforts 
of the great thinkers, Bloy and Peguy 
ind their disciples Maritain and Gilson, 
Mauriac, Gheon and the rest, the social 
advance must be dated chiefly from the 
all to Catholic Action of Pius XI and 
the foundation of its specialized forms. 
twas bound to take some years before 
these efforts could show tangible results, 
ind in some areas the war was a set- 
back that slowed up their progress. But 
twas during the war that a chaplain of 
the Paris Jocists, a group of priests who 
had in disguise accompanied the con- 
“tipted workmen to Germany, and 
Monsignor Augros, founder of the Mis- 
sion de France, made, within a short 
me of one another, the next significant 
idvances on what Catholic Action had 
theady accomplished... “The vanguard of 
army” said Abbe Godin “is in danger 

the army is not close behind.” View- 


ing the Young Christian Workers, Farm- 
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ers and Students as the vanguard he 
was anxious to bring the army of the 
Catholic Laity, under their leaders the 
priests, into the front line also. 

The first thing to do was to startle out 
of their complacency the ordinary good 
Catholics who seemed unaware that 
they were living in the midst of pagans 
to whom they owed the duty of bringing 
spiritual and material aid—who were in 
fact their brothers. He acconiplished this 
task by writing France Pays de Mission? 
Meanwhile Monsignor Augros had 
started the seminary of the Mission de 
France at Lisieux under the special pro- 
tection of little Therese, patron of all 
missions. ‘The aim of this seminary is to 
train priests especially, not for “Catho- 
lic” parishes, but for the Home Mission 
to the heathen. Many of them in fact 
work in parishes, but their training is a 
missionary training and, as a part of it, 
each one of the seminarians spends six 
months working in a factory or on a 
farm according to whether his future 
apostolate is to be ucban or rural. Abbe 
Godin himself often attended lectures at 
the Mission de France to learn its spirit 
and its methods before starting his own 
great venture. 

This dynamic little priest, untidy, 





Maisie Ward 





Marsiz Warp, well-known 
author and member of the pub- 
lishing house of Sheed and 
Ward, presents here new in- 
formation about the movement 
in France which has been re- 
ported and explained to Ameri- 
can Catholics in her book France 
Pagan? and in Abbe Michon- 
neau'’s Revolution in a City 
Parish. The book Mission to the 
Poorest, mentioned in this arti- 
cle, will be published by Sheed 


and Ward sometime this year. 











sometimes even unwashed, living in ab- 
ject poverty, cold and hungry, so as to 
share the lives of the poor, was an in- 
spiration by his unselfish love to genera- 
tions of Young Christian Workers in 
Paris. As time went on he extended his 
apostolate to their married lives, often 
helping the boys to choose their wives, 
guiding both wife and husband through 
retreats and days of recollection, given 
sometimes in their own homes. A priest, 
he would say, should be the director not 
of husband or wife but of the family. 
Yet too his “direction” was aimed at 
making them capable of guiding their 
own lives so as themselves to be apostles. 
Many of his jeunes foyers are today 
active centres radiating Christ in the 
worst areas of Paris. For this purpose 
Godin founded the Mission de Paris, 
himself dying most tragically the day 
after its establishment—of suffocation 
from the blocked-up chimney of his 
stove. Venerated by Catholic Paris, from 
Cardinal Suhard to the humblest 
worker, he left behind him a mighty 


inspiration that is still active. 


| seamen priests returning from 
Germany reported their realisation 
of how far the French clergy in general 
had become separated from the working 
classes, and of how great they felt the 
effect might be if they were permitted 
to continue to lead their priestly life as 
workers among the workers. 

The decision to allow such a revo- 
lutionary technique was not taken 
lightly—but it was taken, not by Car- 
dinal Suhard alone but also by the 
Superiors of the Dominicans, Jesuits, 
Franciscans, Capuchins and other or- 
ders. The Mission de Paris had not had 

(Continued on page 225.) 
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GONTEST RESULTS 


HEN IN THE September issue of 
Books On Trial we announced a 
book review contest for high school stu- 
dents, we said merely that the winners 
would be announced in our February 
issue. We deliberately refrained from 
promising that the winning reviews 
would be published because, truthfully, 
we did not know if they would be of 
high enough quality to interest our 
readers. The fact that we are here pub- 
lishing both the first and second prize 
winning papers testifies that we believe 
they are reviews which anyone might 
well feel proud of having written. ‘The 
three reviews which won _ honorable 
mention awards are also of high quality, 
and only lack of space prevents us from 
publishing them also. 
Following is the complete list of prize 
winners: 


First prize: Joan Laxe, Sacred Heart 
High School, New Orleans, La. 

Second prize: Leontine O’Gorman, 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Noroton, 
Conn. 

Honorable Mentions: Parricia 
BreirER, Good Counsel Academy, Man- 
kato, Minn., for her review of Shadows 
on the Rock; THEeLMa Jamieson, Girls 
Catholic High School, Malden, Mass., 
for her review of Damien the Leper; 
Patricia DeLananty, The Academy of 
the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N.J., for her 
review of Mr. Blue. 

As announced, the first prize is $25 
worth of books for the winning student 
and $25 worth of books for her school or 
class room library. The second prize is 
$10 worth of books for the student and 
$10 worth of books for the library. Hon- 


orable mention awards are two-year sub- 








Winner’s Names 
Winning Reviews 
Judges Comments 


scriptions to Books On Trial for each 
student. 

In awarding first prize to Joan Lake 
for her review of The Masterful Monk, 
the judges feel that she has given ap 
unusually balanced and mature evalu. 
tion of the book. And while evaluating 
the book, without bothering to detail 
the plot, Miss Lake still gives the reader 
an idea of what the story is about 
through her thumbnail descriptions of 
the main characters. Whereas there was 
considerable discussion and debating 
among the judges before the second 
prize was awarded to Leontine O’Gor 
man for her excellent review of The 
Seven Storey Mountain, there was a 
quick and unanimous verdict as to 
which review rated the first prize. 

For the many students who sub 
mitted reviews which did not win a 








FIRST PRIZE WINNER 


Tue Masterrut Monk, by Owen Francis Dudley. Long- 
mans, Green. 314 pp. $2.50. 

When is a book a classic? What quality is it that takes a 

novel out of the here-today-and-forgotten-tomorrow class and 

makes it a perennial favorite? Perhaps an examination of 

Owen Francis Dudley's Masterful Monk will give at least 

a clue to the answer. 

For here is a story—no literary masterpiece admittedly— 
that gripped the hearts of teen-agers over two decades ago 
and has since then year by year added to its host of admirers. 
Catholic librarians will tell you that even when other of 
Dudley's works catch dust on the shelves, his Monk retains 
its hold on youthful imaginations, a steady circulator, a 
classic. 

This absorbing story deals with a timeless—and therefore 
ever timely—problem: man’s constant struggle to be a law to 
himself, to live without God. Told in a clear, direct way, 
rather in the “popular” style, and avoiding the sophistications 
of flashback and introspection, the story advances steadily 
from climax to climax, ending finally in a grand denoue- 
ment emotionally intense and wholly satisfying. 

Where many another author would have failed miserably, 
Father Dudley succeeds superbly. Even though his charac- 
ters are overdrawn—they can be described only in superla- 
tives—for some mysterious reason, in spite of their creator 
so to speak, they posses a vitality which cannot be over- 
looked. Brother Anselm, the Masterful Monk, stands out as a 
real human being, gentle but at the same time forceful and 
dynamic. Julian Verrers, the villain, is typical of the ma- 


terialistic scientists, the fascinatingly charming “philoso 
phers” whose names are in the public eye and whose brilliant 
writings are everywhere acclaimed as triumphs of modern 
thought. Beauty Dethier, the worldly Catholic, the girl who 
would never deny her faith in so many words but who 
would rationalize her way around a dangerous situation, 
appeals to the modern girl, perhaps because of her very 
feminine lack of logical thinking. Then there is Eric, almost 
too good and sweet and noble to be true, whose death leaves 
the reader dewy-eyed, and his brother Basil, young, wealthy, 
handsome, the most natural and normal of all the characters. 
Completing the list of important characters is Mrs. Sands- 
Woodford, whose “very-very” people are plausible and amus- 
ing, all worldly, all of the most glittering respectability and 
the laxest morals. 

What strange catalyst has made of this mixture of exag- 
gerated characters, polemics, heroics and sentimentalism a 
book which year after year high school students rate near 
the top of their Catholic fiction list? One guess would be 
that youth is a time for heroics; that Catholic youth, know- 
ing the dogmas of their faith to be true yet finding then- 
selves so often inarticulate in its defense, thrill to the 
masterly touch of one who can enliven these too often 
embalmed truths with the glow of a living personality; and 
finally that the hero presented in The Masterful Monk is of 
— heroic proportions, capable of arousing admiration and 
ove. 


Written by Joan Laxe, Sacred Heart High School, New 








Orleans, La. 
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prize, the judges report that the most 
common fault was that reviewers gave a 
gmmary of the book being reviewed 
rather than an evaluation of it. Another 
fult in many of the papers was a tend- 
ency to see either all good and no bad, 
or all bad and no good in the book be- 
ing reviewed, The reader of a book 
review, the judges believe, wants some 
idea of what the book is about and what 
characters it deals with, but primarily 
he wants an idea of whether the book 
is good, bad, or indifferent—and why. 
The judges further report that in an un- 
expectedly large number of the reviews 
they found a power of expression which 
impressed them very favorably—and led 
them to wonder whether the high 
school students of the country might not 
be much more literate and articulate 
than some of the modern prophets of 
doom claim. 

The rules of the contest limited the 
books which might be reviewed to six 
ecified titles. For those with a statisti- 
cal turn of mind the following figures 
may be of interest. Of all entries sub- 
mitted, 21 per cent of the reviews were 
of The Seven Storey Mountain, another 
21 per cent were of Mr. Blue, 20 per 
cent were of The Masterful Monk, 19 
per cent were of Shadows on the Rock, 
14 per cent were of Damien the Leper 
and 5 per cent were of Junipero Serra. 

Again for those interested in statistics, 
roughly 80 per cent of the entries were 
from girls, and all of the winning entries 
were written by girls. Whether or not 
we consider this significant, we will not 
ay. The high school football schedules 
throughout the country were pretty 
tugged this past fall, we have been in- 
formed. 


os submitted by the following 
students, although not winning an 
award, were among those considered in 
the final judging: 

Michael Long, Altoona Catholic 
High School, Altoona, Pa.; Dorelaine 
Manning, Mundelein Cathedral High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Paul Messbarger, 
Brunnerdale Seminary, Canton, Ohio; 
Jeannette Abi-Nader, Villa Maria High 
School, Villa Maria, Pa.; Constance 
Ayers, Notre Dame Academy, Staten 
and, N.Y.; Hilary Miller, Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, Providence, R.I. 

Emestine Petorella, Our Lady of 
Good Counsel High School, Newark, 
NJ; Barbara Kaler, Notre Dame des 
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Tue SEvEN Storey Mountain, by 
Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace. 
429 pp. $3.00. 


Everyone seems to have an un- 
bounded interest in anything relating 
to himself. We all enjoy having our 
handwriting analyzed or hearing 
about our character. More funda- 
mentally, we all long to know life’s 
meaning and purpose to the fullest. 
Perhaps that is why literature is 
termed a revelation and criticism of 
life. And perhaps that is why The 
Seven Storey Mountain, a towering 
literary monument, has already 
achieved such popularity. For 
Thomas Merton’s autobiography gives 
us an intimate glimpse into human 
nature and its end. 

Many great writers have explained 
life. Few, however, have framed it in 
language so well suited to the modern 
mind. Thomas Merton “talks” to us, 
as it were, face to face, summing up 
great ideas in a single phrase. Yet 
when there is danger of our growing 
tired of the heights, he brings us back 
with him to laugh at such incidents as 
the time “John Paul humiliated the 
whole family by falling fully dressed 
into a pond full of goldfish and run- 
ning through the hotel dripping 
water and green leaves.” Delightful 
style, nonetheless, never hinders the 
telling. Rather it sweeps the reader 
on to explore heights and depths of 
meaning he might never have found 
with the help of a less experienced 
guide. 

The story alone, however, is 
breathtaking—from the hectic com- 
ing and going of a full, wordly life 
to the ecstatic joy and thankfulness 
at finding freedom from it. We are 
barely introduced to Merton's par- 
ents, with their artistic tastes, when 
we are hurried off—from France to 





SECOND PRIZE WINNER 


Long Island, Bermuda, Cape Cod, 
France again and England! Almost 
from the start, we sense that Merton 
is groping for the real meaning of 
life. One English schoolmaster de- 
fines the ideal as “gentlemanliness.” 
One English poet, William Blake, 
gives him his first real start. Mean- 
while, he is immersed in pagan 
philosophies and “Index” novels. He 
leaves Cambridge, a newly converted 
Communist, to enter Columbia. Here 
the struggle intensifies—bad movies, 
drink, self-satisfaction versus a grow- 
ing disgust with himself, sincere 
friends, and a placid Hindu’s advice— 
the grace of God penetrating “the 
seven layers of imperviousness, the 
capital sins.” } 


The skill with which the early part 
of the story is told cannot compare 
with the sublimity of the climax. As 
Merton arrives at the truth of the 
Catholic faith we almost experience 
the irresistible surge of grace that 
drove him out to find a priest, then 
bore him over every obstacle to the 
attainment of the peace and tran- 
quility of a Cistercian abbey. The 
book is an example of the sort of 
missionary work that can emanate 
from behind cloistered walls. Most of 
our Christian doctrine is explained on 
its pages, not disconnectedly, but ap- 
plied and related to events from real 
life. Each experience is a proof of the 
goodness and wisdom of God. Each 
page brings us to a closer knowledge 
of the author and to a closer knowl- 
edge of ourselves. For its clarity, truth 
and deep significance, The Seven 
Story Mountain is a book all should 
read, ponder upon, then reread. 


Written by Leontine O'Gorman, 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Noro- 
ton, Conn. 





Victories High School, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mary Jane Miller, Girls Catholic 
High School, Malden, Mass.; Maryann 
Robertson, Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, IIll.; Anita Beskar, 
St. Rose High School, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Hilda O’Neil, Sacred Heart High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





John E. Hayes, Cathedral High 
School, Boston, Mass.; Madelon Per- 
rault, Cardinal Glennon High School, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Theresa Ciallella, 
Our Lady of Good Counsel High 
School, Newark, N.J.; Teresa Hagens, 
Dominican Juniorate High School, Wa- 
ter Mill, L.I., N.Y. 
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Controversy 


Ever since The Saturday Review of 
Literature “reviewed” Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power 
in its July 30 issue by presenting two 
reviews, one written by a Catholic, the 
other, by a non-Catholic, there has ap- 
peared in that magazine a series of let- 
ters to the editors concerning Catholic- 
ism. The controversy grew stronger after 
Taylor Caldwell, professing little knowl- 
edge of Catholicism, wrote a letter urg- 
ing an end of hatred and intolerance in 
America, and condemned the “malig- 
nancies and baseless accusations” which 
are being hurled against the Catholic 
Church. In the December 31 issue Miss 
Caldwell wrote a second letter in which, 
among other things, she said, “It is very 
disheartening to discover that the 
writers of letters disagreeing with me 
seem to be educated and intelligent per- 
sons, for I had held the naive belief 
that hatred was either the sole possession 
of the illiterate or those who had private 
axes to grind.” At present writing, the 
letters, both pro- and anti-Catholic, con- 
tinue to appear and new developments 
add new fuel to the fire. 

That there is, among some people of 
this country, strong anti-Catholic feel- 
ing will be news to very few. That it can 
be found among seemingly educated 
and intelligent persons, as Miss Cald- 
well says, will be news to very few, and 
may or may not be disheartening. 
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One thing, however, which is def- 
nitely heartening to us is the number of 
letters which have appeared in the con- 
troversy which give cool and logical de- 
fenses of Catholicism. The calm and 
reasonable tone of these letters, even 
disregarding the arguments and facts 
presented in them, is enough in many 
cases to refute the charges made against 


the Church. 


That these letters, written by Catho- 
lics, will bring rabid anti-Catholics to 
look upon the Church with favor is, 
obviously, absurd. But the letters will 
present the truth to many fair-minded 
people who would otherwise, perhaps, 
not learn it. That these people will rush 
to become Catholics is again absurd. But 
they may in the future be somewhat 
immune to the gush of anti-Catholic 
propaganda which seems to be increas- 
ing at the present time. 


Things to Come 


WE rmacine that by now most of our 
readers have had their fill of ponderous 
editorial considerations of the new half 
century—even though, as our purist 
friends keep pointing out, the new half 
century is still 11 months off. So we 
have decided to spare you the pains of 
an editorial “look into the future” or a 
“re-examination of the past.” We are 
not even going to present you with our 
list of the ten best books of the past 
year, or of the past 50 years for that 
matter. 

Having refrained from all of this, we 
would like to take enough of your time 
to say that in this issue and in the com- 
ing issues of BOT we are going to con- 
tinue to make every effort to present 
you with a highly readable, Catholic 
review of literature. As the saying goes, 
4f you like what we are doing, tell your 
friends; if you do not like it, tell us. 


In this issue we want to call your at- 
tention to a new feature, “Letter from 
England,” by Roger Capel. Mr. Capel 
is an English writer who has contributed 
to many Catholic publications in this 
country and in England. If you find his 
“Letter” as interesting as we found it, 
we feel sure that you will be looking for- 
ward to his next one. In the March 
issue we hope to be able to present the 
beginning of another new feature which 
we believe will interest you. But more 


about that in March. 
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‘THE NEWEST BOOK by Thomas Merton @ A 
is What Are These Wounds? to) A 
published by Bruce, March 15. It js, T 
biography of St. Lutgarde, a Trappistine 

nun of the fourteenth century and on 

of the earliest known stigmatists, 


Argus Books has scheduled for publi 
cation in 1950 a bibliography of G. K 
Chesterton, compiled by Robert John 
Bayer who possesses one of the fine 
collections of Chestertoniana jn the 
world. Among the ‘almost 500 items 
which will be listed are 107 original 
book publications and 193 anthologies 


and separate printings of works already; § 4 


published. 


Speaking of Chesterton, Maisie War F 
says that she has collected so much new C 
material about him since the publica 
tion of her biography that she feels 


new book is called for. She hopes to k 


able to begin work on it soon. P 


Father Thompson, editor for the Her 
der Book Co., is now preparing for 
publication what he believes is Gari: 
gou-Lagrange’s masterpiece. The work, 
translated by Father Patrick Cumming, 
is to be entitled Reality: Synthesis of 
Thomistic Thought. It is a systematic 
summary of the teaching of St. Thomas, 
and will probably be published in about 
five months. 

For those interested in statistics, the 
year 1949 saw well over 9,000 titles 
published in the United States, a num 
ber somewhat under the usual 10,00 
which are normally published. Accott- 
ing to the annual survey made by Wal 
ter Romig, editor of Guide to Catholic 
Literature, 606 Catholic books were 
published by all U. S. publishers, .112 
fewer than the 718 published in 1948. 

Katherine Burton’s biography of Pope 
Pius X, The Great Mantle, will be pub 
lished by Longmans, Green in March. 

A new edition of Roper’s Life o 
More, edited for modern readers, Wi 
be published by Morrow on March 2. 
This famous biography of St. Thomas 
More, written by his son-in-law, is on 
of the earliest-known biographies in the 
English language. 

Some months ago in this column we 
noted that the Limited Editions Club 
was polling critics for the book, pub 


(Continued on page 202.) 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 








A Long Critical Look 
At the Catholic Press 


Tue Caruoxic Voice, edited by Theo- 
dore J. Vittoria, S.S.P. Society of St. 
Paul. 243 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by J. L. O'Sullivan 


A period which shows many signs of a 
resurgence of spiritual life among the 
laity is marked, also, by increasing ad- 
verse criticism of the Catholic press in 
America. There is a growing impression 
among the Catholic people that their 
newspapers and magazines are not ade- 
quately meeting the needs of the day. 

The collection of articles made by 
Father Vittoria and presented in The 
Catholic Voice not only gives support to 
the criticism but also presents some of 
the principles of journalism which must 
be thoroughly understood by readers, 
publishers, editors and writers if there 
is to be any improvement. Of course, 
as in most collections, there is some 
confusion from conflict of views. Gen- 
erally, however, the selections are well 
chosen, and the book presents the most 
competent view of the Catholic press 
published in this country. 

Writers of the various chapters in- 
clude some of the foremost practitioners 
and students of the Catholic press. 
Father Donald Miller, C.Ss.R., editor 
of The Liguorian presents sound prin- 
ciples of propaganda. Joseph A. Gelin 
and Joseph A. Breig of the Cleveland 
Universe Bulletin, two of the most com- 
petent workers in the field of the Catho- 
lic press, contribute an excellent analysis 
of why the present situation prevails. 
The two chapters by Father John 
Thomas Bonee, O.P., should be re- 
quired reading for every Catholic en- 
gaged in the work of journalism. And, 
of course, I am especially proud of the 
work of my colleague, David Host, 
whose articles on “The Arts of Journal- 
ism’ and “The Functions of the Catho- 
lic Press” are included. 

Many other outstanding Catholic 
Writers and thinkers are the authors of 
chapters for this volume. The article of 
David Marshall, Professor of Journalism 
at Fordham University, on “A Profes- 
sional Press—Ways and Means” which 


otiginally appeared in America, is in- 
cluded. © si 
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Certainly the Catholic, as well as the 
secular, press is far from being pro- 
fessional. Becoming professional is not 
a problem of finances. The physician 
without a dime delivering a child in 
the wilderness may be more professional 
than the doctor working in the best 
equipped hospital in the world. 

o be professional, the editor of a 
newspaper must be competent to reach 
the decisions necessary for the welfare 
of his readers and have the authority to 
carry out those decisions without handi- 
cap or hindrance. He cannot be profes- 
sional if he edits with a view of the 
numbers who will read his paper or the 
amount of cash that will be in the till 
when the work is done. 

The editor must thoroughly grasp the 
principles of journalism. It seems very 
elemental to state but the basic purpose 
of a newspaper is to print accounts of 
events, chosen to give the reader the 
information about happenings that he 
needs for his welfare. The news cannot 
be presented for the direct welfare of 
the person or the activity being reported. 
It cannot be personal or institutional 
propaganda. When Catholic papers are 
examined with these basic views in 
mind it can easily be determined how 





Vincent McCrossen, author of The 
New Renaissance of the Spirit 


far short they are falling of being ade- 
quate, or the editors of being profes- 
sional. 

Poverty of the Catholic press is an 
unwarranted and outmoded generaliza- 
tion. Of course there are many papers 
that are poor. On the other hand there 
are publications making profits that are 
not being used for the benefit of readers 
but are being devoted to purposes other 
than improvement of the newspaper. 

Others who have written for The 
Catholic Voice are: Eddie Doherty, 
Michael de la Bedoyere, Liam Brophy, 
Catherine Doherty, Father Felix Mor- 
lion, O.P., Father John B. Sheerin, 
C.S.P., James O. Supple, Edward 
Fischer, Riley Hughes, Beda Herbert, 
J. L. Maddux and Brother U. Alfred, 
F.S.C. 


Renaissance Based on 
Renewal of Christianity 


Tue New RENAISSANCE OF THE SPIRIT, 
by Vincent McCrossen. Philosophical 
Library. 252 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Very Rev. B. H. Skahill 


The title The New Renaissance of the 
Spirit is one that breathes optimism, for 
surely nobody would write of a renais- 
sance unless he believes that one is 
actually in progress or that one can be 
attained. And the book, though it does 
present a realistic and therefore cheer- 
less picture of the spiritual state of our 
present Western world, is optimistic—a 
long range optimism, it is true, which 
can if necessary wait until 2500 A.D. 
for its realization and which in the 
meanwhile can endure the worst that an 
age of atomic stupidity may inflict on 
our world. Man may have to learn the 
hard way, but he will learn. 

With just a tinge of the historical 
determinism which the author himself 
decries the book classifies “recent” his- 
torical eras as either “sensate” or 
“spiritual” and posits an inevitable al- 
ternation, a constant ebb and flow of the 
two types of age. “Spiritual yields to 
sensate and sensate to spiritual.” The 
Greek world down to the Hellenistic 
period was spiritual. Its successor, the 
civilization of pagan Rome, was sensate. 
The Middle Ages, beginning with 
Christianity as the determining motif, 
were spiritual. ‘The Renaissance world 
was sensate or, perhaps, we should say, 
is sensate,- for we are still in that era 


and appear to be approaching its end 
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and emerging into the next, an in- 
evitable spiritual era. And when this 
author speaks of a spiritual renaissance 
he means precisely that, not a mere 
awakening of intellect. 

That political panaceas will not save 
our world from its own folly hardly 
needs to be demonstrated to a thinking 
person today. And yet these are what 
men have tried. We have been told 
before and we need to be told again 
what Professor McCrossen tells us here: 
“The quacksters of our time, our presi- 
dents and fuhrers and political presti- 
digitators, have been busy with every- 
thing except the values of Christianity, 
its supra-mundanism, its anti-material- 
ism, its spiritual treasury, which sur- 
passes all knowledge. Christianity has 
been forgotten by those who would find 
the answers to the problems of the 
world. . . . Scarcely any of these busy- 
bodies mumbled even insincere, half- 
hearted lip service to its values and 
truths and never do they get at the 
essence of Christianity, the Love of 
God. . . . The roaring of the Lion, the 
growling of the Bear, the chattering of 
the Eagle drown out the Lamb of 
Peace.” 

In statements like these and through- 
out his fourth and best chapter “Per 
Aspera ad Christum” the author may 
appear to discard his optimism as he 
depicts the present state of Christianity 
in the various nations of the Western 
world, but the opening sentence of the 
chapter is “The New Renaissance of 
the Spirit is already a-borning” and its 
closing sentence “Only Christianity has 
cherished and protected the ideal of 
mankind forever, and fixed forever and 
forever the human image with an ade- 
quate answer in the mission of the In- 
carnate Son of God.” 

The last chapter “What to Do” is 
summarized by the author himself on 
page 216: “The answer to what we 
should do is extremely simple, if only 
the western world could understand. It 
is what the Church has been saying 
for centuries. It is simply: we must re- 
turn to Christianity, we must return to 
Christ and live by his norms, we must 
build again a Christian civilization.” 
One may regret that this chapter is not 
followed by one “How to Do It,” but 
perhaps Professor McCrossen would 
have us each write his own concluding 
chapter. Meanwhile let us hope that he 
writes again. 
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Diplomat’s Report 
On Years In Moscow 


My Turee Years in Moscow, by Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith. Lippincott. 346 
pp. $3.75. ‘ 


Reviewed by Ferdinand Hermens 


General Smith presents his readers with 
a most useful discussion of all major in- 
stitutions and problems of present-day 
Russia. Evidently, he endeavored from 
the very first to size up the situation 
confronting him in Moscow as clearly 
and dispassionately as possible. The 
conclusions laid down in the book bear 
the earmarks of a thoroughgoing check 
and recheck against the facts, a check 
in which apparently the personnel of 
the Embassy played their part. 

The author began his assignment at 
a time when the hope for smooth Soviet- 
American cooperation was still enter- 
tained in Washington, although - the 
State Department had already been ex- 
posed to some chill blasts from Moscow. 
General Smith was one of the first Am- 
ericans to deal with the Russians after 
initial military contacts were made in 
Europe, and on the basis of his experi- 
ences, he looked forward to cordial re- 
lations. As the reader follows the narra- 
tive, he sees how reality takes over and 
disillusions the new Ambassador. First, 
there was the need of carrying an 
abundance of everyday necessities to a 
country where hardly anything was to 
be bought. There followed, after the 
arrival in Moscow, the immediate ac- 
quaintance with never-ending petty 
problems of housing and food. Lastly, 
the author found himself confronted 
with a diplomacy which was no diplo- 
macy, since instead of a mutual give 
and take, there was, as a rule, an im- 
placable “no,” often expressed with un- 
necessary and seemingly premeditated 
irritation. 

General Smith describes the men, and 
the institutions, behind the “no.” Stalin 
is pictured as the all-powerful “chair- 
man of the board,” meaning the Polit- 
bureau, whose members he himself se- 
lected. The members of the Politbureau 
are “intelligent, able, disciplined and 
indefatigable,” but also “completely 
ruthless and even cynical.” They rule 
by means of a police state, whose most 
characteristic feature is 15 million slave 
laborers, and a people used to outward 
submission. The author, however, found 
the Soviet citizens in many matters, re- 


ligion for example, by no means as yet 
entirely cowed. The Russian people ap 
parently have enough of a mind ¢ 
their own to make it necessary to shy 
them off as completely as possible from 
outside influences. Very little conta 
was permitted with the diplomats, an 
this made the latter’s task all the mop 
frustrating. 

Diplomats, by profession, work fo, 
peace, but General Smith shows tha 
Marxist ideology, as interpreted } 
Lenin and Stalin, points toward war 
The masters of Russia combine realism 
and flexibility with Marxism, however 
and for that reason alone there js , 
chance for peace if our diplomats ar 
backed by generals in command of suf 
ficient armed strength to make Stalin 
think twice before he strikes. 


Chinese Communists 

THe Cuinese Conouer Cuina, }y 
Anna Louise Strong. Doubleday. 275 
pp- $3.00. 
Reviewed by Bill Belanger 


Anna Louise Strong is probably follow: 
ing the pattern of many another dis 
lusioned pro-Communist. In which cas 
her book must be turning her face the 
color of her previous convictions. The 
Chinese Conquer China aims to show 
that Chinese Communism is a different 
brand from Russian, that it is the voice 
of the people, and even—forgive us out 
belches Miss Strong—heralds the age 
of the common man. 

Her experiences with the peasants att 
authentic but certainly no more repre 
sentative than a Gallup poll. Because 
the _ people with whom she talked 
wanted Communism—through fear of 
favor was never clear—it should not be 
taken for granted that the majority d 
the Chinese people wanted it. There 
are too many pro and con books of this 
type to accept either side as the las 
word. Certainly we know the lot of the 
average Chinese was so bad that prom 
ise of change was bound to be a hope 

Miss Strong writes rapidly and rabid: 
ly and goes down the line all the way 
with Henry Wallace about the white 
hope of Communism. Her prose reads 
easily if not convincingly. But her best 
work is her interviews with the dow» 
trodden. And forgive us our arrogant 
but we could do as well, far removed 
from the rice fields, by re-writing i 
formation gleaned from Associated 
Press dispatches. 
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Selected Writings on 
Intellectual Freedom 


PRIMER OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, 
edited by Howard Mumford Jones. 
Harvard University. 191 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 

Primer of Intellectual Freedom is the 

latest in a cycle of anthologies, com- 

pilations and symposia about some press- 
ing social “problem.” Within the last 
year or so we saw published Basic 

Issues of American Democracy by 

Bishop and Hendel, Free Government 

in the Making by A. T. Mason and 

Man and the State by W. Ebbstein. 

But whereas each of these compilations 

presents both sides of the “problem,” 

Primer of Intellectual Freedom “is in 

the nature of a case book, even if the 

cases are all on one side.” 

There are some 15 edited selections in 
all ranging from “The Advancement of 
Learning” by Francis Bacon (1605) to 
“The Statement in the Case of Profes- 
sor Stuik” by James R. Killian, Jr. 
(1949). Each selection has an introduc- 
tion by Professor Jones which attempts 
to place the document in its historical 
surroundings. 

Primer of Intellectual Freedom is a 
one-sided, arbitrary selection of docu- 
ments. Professor Jones’ “Introduction,” 
furthermore, in which he says “sincere” 
Communists are now hounded as 
Catholics and Masons were hounded 
in the 19th century United States, is 
faulty and unhistorical. The book is dis- 
appointing and cannot be recommended 
for the following reasons. 

First, in almost every document 
chosen the Catholic reader will find 
statements which are offsensive and 
which, time and again, have been ex- 
posed as half truths and half lies. Such 
statements are found in the selections 
ftom Francis Bacon, J. Milton and J. S. 
Mill. Writing from the point of view 
which Newman called the Protestant 
tradition in English letters, these writers 
have perpetrated and in some cases 
created this anti-Catholic leyenda negra. 

Second, the essay by Karl Pearson 
‘On the Scope and Method of Science” 
(1892) not only has no place in such a 
Primer but must be rejected outrightly 
for its dogmatic assertion that science 
and the scientific method is the sole 
gateway to knowledge. 

Third, one would gather from such 
acompilation that Catholics never wrote 
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about and defended intellectual free- 
dom. Professor Jones, it seems, has never 
heard of the papal encyclicals “On 
Human Liberty” and “On Civil Gov- 
ernment” as well as the “Declaration of 
Human Rights” submitted to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations by the Catholic Bishops. 


Study of the Cost 
Of Religious Bigotry 


A Hanpsook on Human RELATIONS, 
by Everett R. Clinchy. Farrar, Straus. 
146 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


The object of this readable little book 
by the president of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews is to help 
workers and managers to see the value 
of working together as teams, for their 
economic benefit as well as for better 
social relations. 

Mr. Clinchy gives a_ surprising 
amount of scientific facts, in very un- 
derstandable form, about the intellec- 
tual, physical and cultural differences 
and similarities between races, as well as 
the religious organization and way of 
life of Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 
Tolerance and teamwork will result, he 
thinks, if people will but take the 
trouble to know a minimum of facts 
about those who differ from them racial- 
ly, and at least have some knowledge of 
the principles and organization of other 
religions. Since the main idea is to pro- 
mote discussions of facts, questions are 
provided for each chapter, as well as 
brief but very helpful annotated bibli- 
ographies. A program for both schools 
and industry is also given with the in- 
formation as to how to secure program 
help, appropriate films, etc. 

With the help of a priest or well- 
informed Catholic layman, Catholics 
would do themselves and America a 
service if they would undertake the nine 
simple study periods advocated in this 
book, not only in factories or offices, but 
in parishes and schools as well. The 
author tries to be objective as regards 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants, and 
Catholics can realize that understanding 
the main ideas of other religious groups 
will not lead to religious relativism. 

If one cannot form a study group, the 


-book still merits the attention of the 


general reader, and it will be very use- 
ful subsidiary reading, under direction, 
for high school and college classes. 











OUTSTANDING 
GUILD 
PRESS BOOKS 


+f 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1950. An indis- 
pensable reference tool, annually 
revised and indexed, the Almanac 
is authoritative, objective, carefully 
compiled. Slanted for the widest 
possible use, its more than eight 
hundred pages are a compendium 
of Catholic fact and practical in- 
formation. “A valuable source of 
Catholic facts, teachings, statistics 
and events,” says America. Cloth- 
bound, $2.00; paperbound, $1.50. 


FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY, by 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. Stimu- 
lating reflections, original in con- 
tent and method, and written with 
deep knowledge and moving fer- 
vor, which seek to place the vener- 
able liturgy in modern focus. 
“From it we truly learn what the 
Mass means to God and to us”— 
The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 416 pp., $2.50. 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY, 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. Essays 
on the fifteen Mysteries of the 
Rosary, pocket-sized for conveni- 
ence. A splendid source of material 
for meditation, they are rich in 
allusion and comment, both spiri- 
tual and historical. 164 pp., $1.50. 


+ 
Dept. 4-1242 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Russian Thought Control 
As Weapon in World Struggle 


Tue Country oF THE Bunn, by 
George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge. 
Houghton Mifflin. 378 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Robert S. Campbell 


To the reader interested in appraising 
the Soviet regime, the hours spent in 
studying The Country of the Blind will 
be at once rewarding and disappointing. 

The inhabitants of Russia have been 
rendered “blind” through the vicious 
“thought control” of the. Soviet rulers, 
thus approximating the condition of the 
unfortunates in H. G. Wells’ The 
Country of the Blind from which this 
book derives its title. 

Clearly showing that the Kremlin 
ever proceeds in a straight (but at times 
apparently bent) line towards its ulti- 
mate goal—world revolution, the authors 
dip copiously into the reservoir of official 
Soviet documents, authenticated by a 
plethora of footnotes. 

The book reveals that Communism 
combines the Marx-Engels’ philosophy 
(so-called), Bakunin’s program of de- 
ception, conspiracy, individual assassina- 
tion, mass revolution, leavened by Len- 


in’s genius and raised to the nth degree 
by Stalin’s ruthlessness. 

The writings and speeches of official 
Soviet agencies and personages  illus- 
trate the fact that all facets of the mind 
and heart are forcibly bent to the yoke 
of dialectical and historical materialism. 
Even pure mathematics is tortured into 
Communistic concepts! History itself is 
rewritten, falsifying indisputable facts, 
white-washing ancient tyrants, villifying 
ancient heroes. But, as Stalin stated, the 
press is the Party’s most potent weapon. 
However, no detail of living is too in- 
significant for Soviet politics, the “sci- 
ence of sciences.” 

Exhibiting their lack of historical 
perspective, the authors compare the 
“thought control” of the Church in the 
case of Galileo with the “thought con- 
trol” in Communist-trodden Russia! 

The great and glaring omission, of 
course, is that of a section on Com- 
munism and religion—the very antithesis 
of and antidote for atheistic Commu- 
nism. 

That the free world might repulse the 
engulfing wave of Communism, the 
authors offer, in conclusion, twelve pure- 
ly materialistic suggestions. 





Religion and Missionaries 
As Viewed by Gandhi 


Tue MAHATMA AND THE MISssIONARY, 
by Mohandas K. Gandhi. Edited by 
Clifford Manshardt. Regnery. 140 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, S.]. 


Perhaps at no time since the end of the 
war has there been so much interest 
centered on India. One question alone 
would seem to focus Western eyes on 
that mysterious country, so recently 
added to the list of independent na- 
tions, “Will India go Communist?” This 
book, controversial as it may appear, is 
valuable for the light it sheds on the 
religious picture in India; more speci- 
fically on Gandhi's religious views, and 
on his attitude toward Christian mission- 
aries. 

The Catholic reader should be 
warned that scarcely any reference is 
made to Catholic missionaries as such. 
Whether by design or necessity, the 
editor has produced Gandhi's criticism 
of Protestant missionary methods and 
attitudes. Only insofar as Catholic mis- 
sioners have repeated non-Catholic pro- 
cedure would they come in for a share 
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of Gandhi's indignation over mass- 
conversions, high-pressure proselytizing, 
or failure to understand the real needs 
of India’s people. 

Small as it is, the volume is full of 
paradoxes. While admitting that “con- 
version in the sense of self-purification, 
self-realization, is the crying need of the 
times,” a conversion which missionaries 
have undoubtedly provided for thou- 
sands of Indians, Gandhi insists that 
Christian missioners confine themselves 
to humanitarian tasks alone, such as 
hospital work and education. Gandhi 
admits that “cases of real conversion are 
quite possible. If some people for their 
inward satisfaction and growth change 
their religion, let them do so.” But he 
follows this with, “I believe that there 
is no such thing as conversion from one 
faith to another in the accepted sense of 
the term.” 

The reader will encounter many chal- 
lenging statements: “all religions are 
more or less true’; “Christ is not the 
only begotten Son of God”; “there are 
no miracles”, and so on. As a step to- 
ward a better understanding of the 
problems facing Catholic missionaries 


in India, the book is well worth reading. 





Personal Initiative EB Re 
And Human Survival Or 
AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL, Tr 
Bertrand Russell. Simon and Schy § | 
ter. 79 pp. $2.00. | 


Reviewed by Gerard Joubert, O.P. 
One puts down this little book of gi Th 


lectures with the decided conviction 
that Bertrand Russell is far from being al 
a universal genius. Here is proof that, ihe 
man can be a mathematical wizard an 
at the same time a miserable novice jp lt 
psychology, ethics and politics. r 

The problem which Mr. Russel 


elects to discuss is one whose full im 
























plications a pagan and a materialist can P 
hardly fathom. How foster the persona h 
initiative necessary for progress, and y 
yet police that initiative sufficiently tp . 
assure human survival? The answer js § ™ 
to be found in science. Modern science r 
and modern techniques are sufficient to . 
remove poverty, suffering and cruelty if 
“provided these are used in a humane 5 
spirit with an understanding of the 7 
springs of life and happiness.” Mr. Rus . 
sell proceeds to give his own under a 
standing of the springs of life and hap § > 
piness: it is definitely not one that J ., 
would prompt humane treatment. He ‘j 
accepts as demonstrated the doctrine of d 
the evolutionists. Early man’s “ancestors ‘ 
came down from the trees,” and actually d 
“congenital human nature has no § , 
changed much.” Human happiness is to i 
be found in knowledge and love—scier- i 
tific knowledge, and the love of human § | 






friendship. The author robs human life 
of all intrinsic worth, and with striking 
inconsistency requires that that life ke 
treated humanely. 

Mr. Russell perceives the necessity o 
world government, but is not very sat 
guine about its practicality. Arguments 
in favor of world wide cooperation att 
not wanting, “but the old instincts that 
have come down to us from our tribal 
ancestors rise up in indignation, feel- 
ing that life would lose its savor if there 
were no one to hate, that struggle is the 
law of life.” 

I think this book dangerous reading 
for any Catholic who is not well trained 
in philosophy, not so much for what tt 
says as for what it takes for granted. 


























Materialists . . . spend immense skill 
and immense industry making 
trivial and the transitory appear, 
true and the enduring. 


Virginia Woolf 
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Re-issue of Lectures 
On American Education 


Tue THEORY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
Unite States, by Albert Jay Nock. 
Regenery. 153 pp. $2.25. 

Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 


The people of the United States have 
ilways been greatly concerned about 
education, but probably at no time has 
there been so intensely critical an ex- 
amination of it as within recent years. 
It is timely, therefore, to reprint one 
of the most penetrating and _ basic 
analyses of American education that has 
appeared within the last 20 years. 

The theory of education examined in 
these lectures, delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1931, is the one that 
gained ascendency in the United States 
wound the turn of the century. That 
theory, according to Nock, is based 
upon false or perverted theories of 
equality and democracy and upon naive 
faith in the power for good of a literate 
citizenry. A false theory of equality, 
which undermined our -former educa- 
tional system based upon The Great 
Tradition, assumes that everybody is 
‘educable,” whereas many persons are 
oly capable of being “trained.” A per- 
verted view of democracy resulted in 
the cult of the “average” and in a system 
which aimed to give the people what 
they want. These notions together with 
that of identifying the good citizen with 
the literate person led to a turning from 
disciplinary or formative knowledge, 
which brings maturity in emotion, ac- 
tion, and thought, to a diluted instru- 
mental knowledge, which produces only 
training. 

Nock does not reconstruct an educa- 
tional program. He believes that our 
«hools and colleges are doing a good 
job of training but a bad job of educat- 
ing students. As most persons, accord- 
ing to him, are “ineducable’—a term 
that exasperates many—they can profit 
oly by training such as they are now 
ceiving. For those who can profit by 
education, there should be some schools 
that hold to The Great Tradition—a 
type of education which “is the estab- 
lishment of certain views of life and 
the direction of certain demands of life, 
views and demands which take proper 
acount of the fundamental instincts of 
mankind, all in due measure and bal- 
ince; the instinct of workmanship, the 
instinct of intellect and knowledge, of 
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religion and morals, of beauty and po- 
etry, of social life and manners.” 

Nock believes that the study of Latin 
and Greek and the Classics alone leads 
to the “good life.” Apparently he has 
little understanding of, or sympathy for, 
the study of science and its disciplines. 
His diagnosis of education in the 
United States, grounded on fact, is ex- 
cellent. His implications (a minor part 
of the book), based upon devotion to 
The Great Tradition, are received some- 
what more sympathetically now than 
they were 20 years ago. It would be hard 
to prove that there is no education in 
“training” and that only The Great 
Tradition can educate. 


Story of Technology 
Traced from Source 


Backcrounps OF Power, by Roger Bur- 
lingame. Scribners. 372 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Kermit Watkins 


Into Backgrounds of Power Roger Bur- 
lingame has blended a fine knowledge 
of the lives of men who have made 
great individual contributions to the 
advancements of industrial technology 
with a comprehension of the importance 
of the background thinkers and workers 
upon whom the final successful de- 
velopments equally ‘depended. The 
stream of technology is traced from its 
sources in the shops of printers and 
watchmakers, behind the walls of 
monasteries and in university halls, and 
from the hands and minds of workmen 
and philosophers, to its use in the pro- 
duction and assembly lines of manu- 
facturing plants. 

While approaching these technologi- 
cal matters with respect, but fortu- 
nately without reverence, the writer 
does not ignore the effects of changing 
means of production on peoples’ lives. 
The gains in total production with the 
improved plane of living especially for 
the working man are measured against 
the frustration of the -“instinct of work- 
manship” and the monotony accompany- 
ing the minute division and sub-division 
of labor which in itself is a growing 
source of dissatisfaction and unrest. End- 
ing on a rather cheerful note, perhaps in- 
fluenced by writers in other fields, this 
note is without very much to support 
its tone. We are left nervously aware 
that the simplicity of operational tasks 
in modern production assisted by these 
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magnificently complex and capable ma- 
chines can neither give satisfaction to 
the worker, nor prepare him for ad- 
vancement, nor furnish for him a back- 
ground for self development. 

Full enjoyment of this book will be 
reserved to students of management 
who are also students of the social sci- 
ences, but it will be read with enjoy- 
ment and profit by anyone interested 
in the general backgrounds of mass pro- 
duction society. 


General Linguistics 
For Literate Laymen 


Tue Story oF Lancuace, by Mario 
Pei. Lippincott. 493 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


This book is essentially a primer of 
general linguistics for the literate lay- 
man. As such, it is a great success; it is 
instructive, entertaining and thought- 
provoking to a notable degree. 

The Story of Language appears to 
have only two faults, and neither is 
seriously detrimental to the purposes 
of the book. 

Originally a speaker of Italian, and 
currently a professor (at Columbia) of 
Romance Languages, Dr. Pei gives the 
Romance tongues more emphasis than 
their position among the Indo-European 
language families warrants. And, being 
a professional linguist, he makes the 
professional’s mistake of thinking that 
his specialty holds the key to a great 
many of the world’s ills. ‘This makes 
him look eagerly for a universal lan- 
guage (but many of us think that 
Vishinsky’s “Niet!” would be no clearer, 
and his motives no less obscure, if he 
used English or Esperanto). 

But such faults are insignificant when 
compared to the virtues of the book. 

It is divided into six parts: “The His- 
tory of Language,” “The Constituent 
Elements of Language,” “The Social 
Function of Language,” “The Modern 
Spoken Tongues,” “Problems of Lan- 
guage Learning,” and “An International 
Language.” Each is a fascinating article 
in itself, very well integrated, and spiced 
with enough anecdotes and curiosities 
to hold any reader’s attention. 

Of course, Dr. Pei would be the first 
to deny that any one book can tell the 
story of language. The author's purpose 
is to impart the basic principles of gen- 
eral linguistics, and to extend intriguing 
tidbits of this lore to the American pub- 
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One World 


St. THomMas AND THE Wor tp STATE 
(The Aquinas Lecture, 1949), by 
Robert M. Hutchins. Marquette Uni- 
versity. 53 pp. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


One of the men pulling most strongly 
for a world state, Dr. Hutchins as usual 
writes with charm and lucidity. His 
weakness is that he does not know 
mediaeval thought well enough to ex- 
press it in a convincing way on any 
theme, and the same may be said about 
his knowledge of the political situation. 

His argument runs like this: The 
state is a perfect society. But the per- 
fect society in our times cannot be un- 
less it is worldwide, with world law 
and government, in short unless it is a 
world state. But the perfect commun- 
ity is to be, because the words “perfect 
community” come from away back, as 
far back as Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
Therefore the world state is to be. 

Two arresting points are made. First, 
St. Thomas goes beyond Aristotle and 
has the idea of one world, “a commun- 
ity of the whole world” which would 
include the kingdom or nation. Second, 
the more realistic Catholic thinkers on 
this subject, such as Don Sturzo, see 
that the notion state as a perfect society 
is not absolute, but relative to the end 
of society, and see also that if world 
government does not come by consent, 
it will come by conquest and force. 


Every Corner of the Globe 


WEBssTER’s GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Co. 
1293 pp. 177 maps. $8.50. 


As the title word “Dictionary” suggests, 
all entries, whether the name of city, 
state, country, lake, river, mountain or 
ocean of the present day or the past, are 
arranged in alphabetical order and 
identified. More than 40,000 geographi- 
cal names and 177 maps are included in 
this well-made book which could easily 
become almost as important a reference 
book as a word dictionary. 


P. K. C. 





lic—notoriously the poorest linguists in 
the civilized world. The latter work 
should be very rewarding to Dr. Pei. 
It is like coaxing an underprivileged 
child into sampling his first peppermint 
stick. 





You May BE RIGHT — 
LETTERS TO THE EDIToR [ 


(Continued from page 192.) 


do-it” information, makes sense. For ky 
has a pair of eyes just as good as an } 
belonging to an author, and instead ¢ 
traveling with a book he prefers to tray at 
by means of an auto, a plane, the m § m 
tion pictures or television, all of whic, thi 













help him to capture a scene much mop ff 
graphically than do most authors’ ver 
descriptions. mi 

This, to some, may seem like belaby. § “ 
ing the obvious, but time after time | {0 
read statements which make me realix  !0 
that it is far from obvious to may fy 
people. I would even go so far as yj ™ 
venture the guess that, if there is, ff 
decline in the reading of good books, i: § “ 
is at least partially caused by the spreal c 


of this idea that literature is nothin 
but a mirror. Like all false ideas, it con 
tains the seeds of its own destruction 
Unfortunately the seeds of its own de 
struction, as far as I can see, are also the 
seeds of the destruction of literature. 


F Ralph Sherwin 
New York,NY. 
















BOOKMARKS 
(Continued from page 196) 
lished in the past five years, most likel 
to attain the stature of a classic. Fo 
our curious readers with long memories 
Robert Frost’s Complete Poems was the 
book’ selected. 

Eva Bouchard, the woman wh 
claimed to be the heroine of Louis 
Hemon’s famous novel of French 
Canada, Maria Chapdelaine, died 
cently at Chicoutimi, Quebec. 

Scheduled for March publication by 
Simon and Schuster is Henry Morton 
Robinson’s much discussed novel, The 
Cardinal. Also due in March, from 
Julian Messner, is Therese Saint of 
Little Way by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
a revised edition of the book originall 
published under the title Written in 
Heaven. In May Rinehart will publish 
Understanding Your Boy by Fathe 
Flanagan as told to Ford McCoy, 
member of the Boys Town staff sine 
1945. 

The Heart of the Matter, a dramatit 
ation by Graham Greene and Basi 
Dean of Mr. Greene’s novel, is schet 
uled for Broadway production in March. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein are the ptt 
ducers. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





January, 1950 
NY APPRECIATION of the present 
A position of Catholic letters in Eng- 
nd must bear certain considerations in 
mind. The first is historical. Remember 
that until the end of the 18th century 
the Church was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, underground—a small, persecuted 
minority. When in the 18th century it 
came out of the catacombs it was rein- 
forced by two elements: thousands of 
rsh immigrants and some converts from 
the Oxford movement of whom New- 
man was the most eminent. Catholics 
could not go to universities, and in any 
case the majority of them were too poor 
to consider doing so. Consequently the 
Catholics of this island formed a closed 
weiety, and as usually happens in such 
weieties there was little in their writings 
(almost all of them produced to be read 
by their co-religionists) that was likely 
to affect those outside their ranks. 

The second factor to be remembered 
is that the majority of Catholics still 
belong to the lowest income groups and 
itis only very lately that the Church in 
England can show any considerable 
number of what, for the want of a better 
tem, must be called the middle classes. 
\s things are at the present day, and 
unfortunate as it is, it is true to say 
that the ordinary rank and file Catholic 
isnot as a rule a reading man. The daily 
paper, a weekly magazine (non-Catho- 
lic) and perhaps a “thriller” from the 
library makes up his total intake of 
reading ‘matter. 

Until about 20 or 30 years ago con- 
ttoversy of a specialist nature absorbed 
alarge share of the activities of Catholic 
publishing. The rest was confined, in 
the majority, to works of pure edifica- 
tion. But nowadays Anglicanism is a 
ying phenomenon, and we are more 
woncerned with the growing pagan and 
materialist threat to society. Catholicism 
sin the forefront of the struggle—the 
Church in England though still very 
much a minority is the largest and most 
‘“mpact single religious body, but it 
towhere near exercises the influence it 
should. The bogey of the Anglican con- 
toversy banished, Catholic letters are in 
‘better position to make a positive con- 
tibution to English life. 

ere are signs that this is beginning 


happen. Theological writing in the 
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last 20 years has become increasingly 
positive. Many of the latest works of the 
vigorous new movement in France have 
appeared over here in_ translation— 
Danielou, de Lubac, Masure and others 
—but until there is in England some 
form of central theological faculty draw- 
ing its professors from all dioceses and 
religious orders instead of each diocese 
or group of dioceses and each order em- 
ploying its best men in training semi- 
narians (with consequently little time 
for original work of their own) it is 
unlikely that really great work in this 
field will emerge. 

The fact that a Catholic novel (not 
just a novel that happens to have been 
written by a Catholic) has more than 
once become a best seller is a healthy 
sign. This occurred a few years ago with 


Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited 





Rocer Capex is an English writer 
who has contributed articles to many 
Catholic magazines in this country 
and in England. This “Letter” is the 
first of a series which he has agreed 
to do for Books on Trial. 





and more recently with Graham 
Greene’s The Heart of the Matter. 
Translations of Mauriac and Bernanos, 
too, have achieved considerable success. 
These are straws in the wind. They 
show that the Catholic mind has a con- 
tribution to make in these difficult days. 
The fact that Catholic novelists are sure 
of the distinction between right and 
wrong and the absence of the woolly 
confusion on this subject which we can 
encounter so often in the writings of 
their non-Catholic contemporaries, the 
putting of principle before expediency, 
all these have largely contributed to this 
success. Thomas Merton’s Elected Si- 
lence (the title over here of The Seven 
Storey Mountain) has been read and 
appreciated by thousands of non-Catho- 
lics for just those reasons. They are, so 
many of them, groping in the dark; and 
a book that contains another man’s 
progress from darkness to light is read 
avidly by them; unfortunately they do 
not see the light at the end—or else it is 
too bright and blinds them—but the fact 
of their reading the book is significant. 

Yet it is’ still true, in general, that the 
Catholics in this country, in the world of 


books, are not pulling their weight. Far 
too much of specifically Catholic devo- 
tional and popular biographical writing 
is of a poor literary standard, and what 
is meant for consumption by non- 
Catholics lacks popular appeal. There 
are, happily, some signs of an improve- 
ment here. 


HE FouR major Catholic reviews are 
The Dublin Review, The Downside 
Review (both quarterly), The Month 
and Blackfriars. They exert an influence 
far in excess of their meager circulation; 
it is doubtful, in fact, whether they 
could muster more than a round 12,000 
subscribers between them. It is signifi- 
cant that three of them are produced by 
religious orders. The Downside Review 
(Benedictine) describes itself as a re- 
view of “Theology, metaphysics and 
monastic history.” In the last few years 
it has jumped ahead, and no longer ap- 
pears as a domestic organ for the Down- 
side community but is perhaps one of 
our leading theological reviews and is 
treated with respect among the learned 
both Catholic and non-Catholic alike; 
it has an established reputation for its 
forthright book notices. The Month 
(published by the Jesuit Fathers) has 
lately been reorganized, is now a na- 
tional review “of literature, the arts and 
religion.” The latest numbers hardly 
fulfil the earlier promise and it gives 
an impression of being just a little too 
self-consciously highbrow. At the same 
time, it is timely and useful that Catho- 
lics should be represented in the rather 
rarefied atmosphere of the highbrow 
literary review of which there are at the 
present a great number. But it is doubt- 
ful how long such ventures will last. 
This estimate, it will be said, is full of 
our shortcomings, and gives a pessimis- 
tic view. But the only way to give to 
others an idea of what is happening over 
here is to lay down first some general 
conditions that govern the field. The 
chief shortcoming, of course, among 
Catholics over here is a certain narrow 
parochialism of outlook—almost a sec- 
tarianism—that ill-accords with the tni- 
versal and eternal values with which the 
Catholic writer has to deal. But there are 
signs that the danger is being recog- 
nized and with this recognition comes 
hope that it may be overcome. 
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NEW FICTION 





Examination of Life 

In Modern Family 

THe Onty Girt, by Jane Eklund. 
Houghton Mifflin. 278 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Crescence Burgunder 


Is the father’s role solely one of ma- 
terial but disciplined providence and 
the mother’s that of understanding, 
though helplessly ineffective, affection? 
Or is there a common denominator of 
real love for both parental factors? 

Of such general import is this finely 
sensitive first novel, portraying a family 
picture that is restrained and gently 
delineated in restful, pastel colors and 
half-lights rather than garish, Holly- 
woodian technicolor. 

Reginald Lemming has given his five 
children everything a modern young 
family could ask—a “‘subabensial home on 
Chicago’s North Shore, a solid start in 
economic life, a respected name, and a 
purposeful, practical outlook as sturdy 
as the iron and steel prosperity his in- 
dustry represented. Why should Ger- 
trude—his wife—doubt, then, that this 
was all? What other pattern would she 
want for her Reggie, Constance, Trudy, 
Martha, and David, each so different 
and so dear? 

But even the redoubtable Lemmings 
and all their traditions are not. proof 
against young wings demanding free- 
dom. so the ‘beautifully -kept subashon 
house is gradually emptied of impatient 
feet and independent fancies. When 
the rosebushes planted in pride replace 
the pansies grown with thoughtfulness 
around the bird-bath in the garden it is 
a symbol: one of a hollow triumph for 
masculine superiority that is short- 
sighted; one of poignant meaning to a 
mother’ s memory and a woman's 4 ae of 
even “the little things” life gives her to 
cherish in the shadow of her husband. 

This book satisfies no eternal quest 
but it is well-done. None of the char- 
acters resolve their difficulties; nothing 
is solved. The ending presents more in- 
dividual problems than the beginning 
and the whole plot hangs like a nebu- 
lous question-mark among some observ- 
ant and wise fragments of human ex- 
perience. Yet this clean, stylized tale 
is neatly packaged and almost com- 
pletely convincing. 
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Search for Explanation 
Of Social Wasteland 


Tue Vintace, by Anthony West. 
Houghton Mifflin. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Out of England appears a first-novelist 
of really important promise. Having 
written The Vintage, as he says, “to set 
my mind in order,” Anthony West has 
achieved a powerful impression of the 
social wasteland that irresponsible 
power and_ reason-worship between 
them have all but accomplished in our 
time. 

The story begins with the suicide 
death of the English Colonel Wallis 
after he has helped convict and hang a 
leading Nazi in the Nuremburg trials. 
There follows Wallis’ progress through 
purgatory, a personal revisiting of all 
the milestones of an existence that was 
the free, romantic, individualistic one 
of our own world. In Von Kenelm, the 
blood-stained war criminal, Wallis has 
a surprisingly sympathetic post-death 
companion. He discovers in their high- 
ly uncomfortable, penitential journey 
together the reasons for the feeling of 
one-ness in guilt he had sensed at the 
trial. 

Von Kenelm had followed the power- 
myth, had suffered all the best in him- 
self to be perverted to unspeakable 


Elizabeth Goudge, author of 
Gentian Hill 


wrong; the colonel, careless and ef. 
seeking, had consistently snuffed oy 
the goodness and glory in everything hy 
touched. Their kind between them ha 
impoverished the world, and had ke 
something close to ethic void with js 
threat of replacement by stark force, 

Thus the accurate, straightforward 
contemporary indictment. The ty 
men’s developing sorrow evokes a civil 
zation wanting iniver change. Mr. Weg 
is effectively concerned here with the 
whole wide question of humanity nil: 
tant on earth. It is unfortunate that jp 
this problem, which is a moral one, he 
allows a confusion about the nature ¢ 
the Church which in one scene the men 
judge as “a false landfall.” It is th 
Church that upholds and supports in 
these hard times the endless battle fo 
personal honor and social truth; sh 
could at no historical stage preach mor 
irresponsibility, as Mr. ‘West seems ti 
say here. Nor could human circum 
stance absolve her from that characte 
of right direction in faith, which is her 
self. It is a grave reservation about the 
book for the unprejudiced reader. | 
should not be permitted, however, to 
obscure for anyone the unquestionable 
value of this deep-probing and _ power 
fully wholesome work. 

Anthony West is the son of H. G 
Wells. This rich heritage, the authors 
wide travels and his contacts with other 
searching minds—he counts Graham 
Greene as the friend who helped coa 
forth this book—have formed his de 
velopment as writer. The Vintage is the 
winner of both the Houghton Mifflin 
and the  Spottiswoode _ Fellowship 
Awards. 


Legend of Shipwreck 
Gentian Hitt, by Elizabeth Goudy. 
Coward-McCann. 402 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


Once again the author of Pilgrim's li 
and Green Dolphin Street has rung the 
bell, this time with a story of | 
century England. 

The story of Gentian Hill is based 
upon an ancient legend. Some hve 
centuries before the story opens a ship 
was wrecked upon the coast at Torbay 
during a raging storm. A seaman, the 
only survivor, was taken half-dead from 
the water by the monks of Torre Abbey 
Aided by the monks the sailor built # 
rough stone chapel, dedicated to St 
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Michael, near the abbey, and here spent 
the remainder of his life in prayer. 

Another ship, the Amphion, was 
wrecked at Plymouth, and a two year 
did child, clasped in the arms of her 
dead mother, was rescued. ‘This was in 
1796, and it is with this child that the 
story is concerned, for she was adopted 
by prosperous farmers and became Stella 
Sprigg. 

By no less strange coincidence was 
Midshipman Anthony Louis Mary 
O'Connell brought to the same shores. 
Deserting a “bad ship” of the navy he 
swam ashore where he found life hardly 
less cruel. 

Of equal interest with the love story 
of Stella and Anthony is the story of 
the Comte de Colbert, later the Abbe 
de Colbert, refugee from the French 
Terror. 

Miss Goudge has fashioned an im- 
pressive and absorbing novel from the 
eatly legend. A colorful highlight is her 
description of the Christmas time of this 
period with the wassailing of the apple 
trees, the burning of the yule-log and 
the Christmas bread, the open house 
and feasting. 


Unusual Thriller 


War 1n Heaven, by Charles Williams. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 290 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


An unidentified man is found murdered 
in one of the offices of a publishing 
company in London, and. the Arch- 
deacon of Fardles, on visiting the same 
publishing company, learns that the 
chalice in his church is very probably 
the Holy Grail. When the retired head 
of the publishing house turns out to be 
a practitioner of black art, intent upon 
securing the Grail for his own evil 
purposes, the story develops into one 
that any reader with a taste for strange 
tales will find impossible to put aside. 
That Mr. Williams is unable to sustain 
to the very end of his story the high 
pitch on which. he starts is somewhat of 
a disappointment, however. 

The calmness of the Archdeacon in 
the face of what seems to be the im- 
Possible, and the unusual courses of 
ation which his perfect logic leads him 
, will bring to mind Chesterton's 
Father Brown. Certainly if any reader 
likes the Father Brown stories, he will 
ind much that he can enjoy in War 
in Heaven. 
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The Dreadful. Delaneys 


_And All Their Complexes 


Tue Parasires, by Daphne du Mau- 
rier. Doubleday. 305 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 

This portrait study of the three Dread- 

ful Delaneys and their complexes has 

careful, strong composition, subtle light- 
ing and a studied, vigorous, emotional 
effect. The question is whether or not 
there is any object in putting all that 
work into a “Portrait of Leeches, Lice 

and Bedbugs at Work and Play.” . 
The book will probably—and justifi- 

ably—be called a clever, modern, sophis- 
ticated satire. It will make the best- 
seller lists, cause a buzz of comment in 
all the commenting circles, be analyzed 
and psychoanalyzed, interpreted and 
mis-interpreted. 

It has clever, modern, sophisticated 
characters, and a great deal of clever, 
etc. dialogue, enough plot to get by, 
and even a theme. And because it is a 
“social comedy” (I am quoting the pub- 
lisher, not expressing {in opinion) and a 
satire, its story can be told through a 
group of Freudian, degenerate charac- 
ters who go about feeding on each other 
—and themselves. 

So what can one say? That it is a 
well-planned satire, with deliberate, 
sharp, emotional impact, a powerful 
satire, perhaps even a good satire. But 
it is much too reminiscent of an open, 
occupied grave for me to be able to call 
it a good novel. 


One May Day 


Tue Prum Tree, by Mary Ellen 
Chase. Macmillan. 98 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 
The Plum Tree is the story of one May 


day at a home for aged women. 
Through the dedicated efforts of the 
two nurses who direct the home, it is a 
cheerful and comforting place. On this 
May day, whereon “a little plum tree 
which grew quite by itself on the lawn 

. . was holding the sunlight in every 
one of its fully blown frail white flow- 
ers,” three of the aged women are to be 
committed to the insane asylum. Nurse 
Emma Davis, with a plan dictated by 
her affection for eaeh of them and made 
of quickly contrived pleasantries, de- 
feats many of the horrible possibilities 
of the situation. 

Miss Chase almost manages to sustain 


a single intention in The Plum Tree— 
that of illustrating in a series of neat 
incidents among a few vivid characters, 
the abundant generosity of Emma 
Davis’ nature. The few times Miss 
Chase substitutes philosophizing for this 
intention, she comes unhappily close 
to sentimentality. 

The total force of her short story is, 
however, a valid one. In addition to the 
deft handling of character and event, 
there is wisdom in the evoking of emo- 
tion, and a real achievement in the use 
of words and symbols. 


France of 16th Century 
Is Background of Novel 


Tue Kuinc’s Cavarrer, by Samuel 
Shellabarger. Little, Brown. 377 pp. 
$3.00. ; 


Reviewed by Loreto H. Kimball 


That Henry Tudor and Charles V con- 
spired to place the last of the Bourbons 
on the French throne; that Louise de 
Savoie helped to foil this plot; that 
Francis I, a vital, brilliant man, himself 
a diplomat under cover of his love of 
pleasure, planned to remove the last of 
the feudal strongholds held by the Bour- 
bon, and weld France into a strong em- 
pire, is French history. 

As for the plot, authentic history or 
not, it pictures for us the France of 
1523: the people; the homes of the poor 
as well as the great manor houses with 
their art collections, their moats, battle- 
ments and secret passages; the food and 
clothing; the way of living; the insecur- 
ity of lives both rich and poor; the 
beauty of the countryside, and the loy- 
alty and service of the people to their 
king who to them was their country. 
The plot is built on the Bourbon’s am- 
bition to be king, and involves Blaise 
de Lalliere, the king’s cavalier, and 
Milady Anne Russell, the English spy 
at the French court. One meets the il- 
lustrious Erasmus, and listens to cul- 
tured men discoursing in Latin, the lan- 
guage of the day before French was de- 
veloped. 

There is good writing, excellent dic- 
tion and evidence of much knowledge 
and research. One will remember Eras- 
mus, Francis I and Louise de Savoie. 
References to religion are not distortions 
as they would be in the hands of some 
of the so-called historical novelists of to- 
day. The novel is clean and wholesome, 
and can be recommended to anyone. 
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Compelling Character 
Of Mormon Woman 


THe PraceaBLe Kincpom, by Ardyth 
Kennelly. Houghton Mifflin. 375 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


It may be said that there are two species 
of naturalism in fiction: one which is 
deep in mud; and the other, down to 
earth. Of the first, contemporary read- 
ers should, by now, have had their fill. 
As a matter of fact, they might almost 
be expected to regard The Peaceable 
Kingdom as positively romantic, in the 
sense of being wholesome and hearten- 
ing. But Ardyth Kennelly’s first novel 
is down-to-earth naturalism. 

Not until he begins the seventh chap- 
ter does the reader realize that here is 
not a series of short stories of a kind of 
“I remember Mama” school of fiction, 
but a continuing portrait of Linnea, 
polygamous second wife of Olaf Eck- 
lund, and a “cradle” Mormon of Salt 
Lake City during the second half of the 
last century. Indeed, so compelling a 
character is this glamorless Scandi- 
navian wife and mother and so doughty 
are her generous and uninhibited doings 
that one does not notice the absence of 
conflict and change. Instead, there is 
the temptation—and who can resist it?— 
to revel in the contemplation of a pio- 
neer world, before the advent of gad- 
gets, when people were possessed of a 
sense of community and the compul- 
sions of a stronger social solidarity. 
Neither Linnea nor any other of Miss 
Kennelly’s characters demonstrates spiri- 
tual values of a particularly high order. 
But because they are, by contrast with 
their naturalistic brethren of the mud, 
genuine, The Peaceable Kingdom pro- 
vides a profitable and gratifying reading 
experience. 


Western Story 


Tue Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
William Sloane. 340 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by James M. Shea 


This book has all the elements of a 
successful movie: plenty of action and 
color, sex, and a happy ending. 
There is no race for free land, no full- 
dress Indian attack. But there are shoot- 
ings, rescues, deaths, a seduction, and 
the kind of fist fight that Hollywood 
can stretch out for almost a full reel. 
And there is a preacher who is just 
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ridiculous enough for the snickers of the 
smart and the tears of the sentimental. 

A skillful craftsman, the author often 
captures in words the heroic drudgery 
of conquering the West. More often, 
however, he buffets his readers with 
the oathes and vulgarities of rough men, 
and insists on demonstrating that his 
people are human by detailed accounts 
of actions which are more animal than 
human. 


A Man’s Search for 
His Son and Himself 


Lirrie Boy Lost, by Marghanita Laski. 
Houghton Mifflin. 248 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Hilary Wainwright, an English, liberal, 
avant-garde poet, loses his wife and his 
son during the German invasion of 
France. His wife, Lisa, is killed, his 
son disappears. Grief-stricken at the loss 
of his wife, he feels that he wants no 
connections with the past, that he would 
as soon not find,his little son whom he 
scarcely knows. After the war is over 
a friend of his, a former member of the 
French underground, gathers all the 
available evidence and searches out a 
little boy in a French orphanage who is 
most probably the poet’s son. Hilary 
spends a week visiting the boy at the 
orphanage to decide whether or not the 
boy is. 

With this as the foundation and with 
Miss Laski’s restrained and skillful tell- 
ing of the story, the reader may well 
expect a better than average novel. The 
whole thing, however, comes a cropper 
because the author, intentionally or not, 
presents Hilary Wainwright as a most 
unpleasant and womanish man. 

For example, the following bit of dia- 
logue: 

““Monsieur, I don’t want to be un- 
gracious, she said timidly, ‘but would 
it do if Lucien took them. . .’ 

“‘T don’t want Lucien to take them,’ 
Hilary said petulantly. His eyes filled 
with tears and he entreated, ‘Couldn't 
you possibly do it?” 

And again as Hilary is trying to de- 
cide whether to go to the orphanage and 
claim the boy who is probably his son, 
or to go to Paris to keep an assignation 
with a prostitute and leave the boy un- 
claimed in the orphanage, it seems a bit 
droll of him to ask his dead wife the 


question: “Lisa, what do you want me 


African Adventures of 
Modern Sophisticates 


‘THe SHELTERING Sxy, by Paul Bowly 
New Directions. 318 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson Logal 


The American publishing business, cy. 
rently being discussed in terms of jp, 
pending doom, is certainly an unpre 
dictable enterprise. New Directions 
which presented us Seeds of Contemp, 
plation, now serves up Paul Bowl 
confused first novel, The Sheltering 
Sky. And a curious compound of cu. 
rent manners in writing, it surely is 
The philosophy of vague fear and a, 
guish is Sartre's. The manipulation o 
atmosphere is Greene's. ‘The extension 
of morbid imagination is Waughs 
without, however, his intelligence ¢ 
purpose. Finally there is a dash of Noe 
Coward and Michael Arlen. 

Such a literary cocktail is guaranteed 
to give a headache to anyone who take 
his fiction seriously. It is a shame to 
waste good writing on blah. Now M. 
Bowles does write well, but the poo 
fellow is so confused by the existential 
ist quackery of Sartre and the amoralism 
of contemporary thinking that he is ur 
able to find any significance in life 
When he comes to grips with people, 
he can only stammer about moonlight 
and sand. 

After floundering about in the Aft: 
can marital adventures of Port and Kit 
for about 200 pages, he suddenly sick 
ens of the whole business of philoso 
phy. He drops the existentialist whisk 
ers and serves up a boiling mess o 
pornography. 

The shabby story is a puppet show d 
bloodless creatures * dangling on_ the 
tangled threads of a confused author’ 
yearning for sophistication. The ur 
believability of character is matched by 
the improbability of event. A ghastly 
emptiness of life completes the formula. 

Mr. Bowles’ description of Kits’ im 
pression of her husband’s interminable 
conversation will serve as a critical sum 
mary of the novel. He writes, “She 
smiled scornfully since she considered 
his vague generalities the most frivolous 
kind of chatter.” Amen. 


OT 





to do?” 

Although there are touching scents 
throughout the short novel, the com 
plete failure of Hilary Wainwright as4 
hero spoils the whole thing. 
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story of Widow, Monkey, 

Bachelor and Novelist 

\ Lonc Day’s Dyinc, by Frederick 
Buechner. Knopf. 267 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis Canfield. 


flizabeth Poor is middle-aged, sophisti- 
cated to the point of porcelain, and a 
widow. She is besieged by two strange 
characters: Tristram Bone, a_ pluto- 
cratic bachelor who keeps a monkey in 
his sumptuous apartment, and George 
Motley, a successful nov relist who goes 
about making speeches before under- 
graduate English majors. Elizabeth re- 
fuses to capitulate to either. But on a 
visit to her son at college Elizabeth 
involves herself with one of the young 
man’s instructors. Before A Long Day’s 

Dying grinds to a halt, Frederick 
Buechner tries to show the effect of this 
‘unladylike” surrender on both Bone 
and Motley. 

Frustrated women of Elizabeth’s age 
will find a certain vicarious thrill in 
this first novel of 23-year old Buechner. 
Given sufficient advertisement in the 
ploper magazines, it should prove a 

popular renter, if not successful seller. 
For the mature, balanced reader, how- 
ever, there is nothing but sesquipedalian 
words and deseriptive passages that 
come off rather sophomorically. 

The impression one receives is of a 
novelist who is thinking out loud, try- 
ing to crystallize his characters and plot 
in his own mind, and exposing the 
reader to the whole laborious process. 
The characters never come into focus 
and the plot proves a mirage. 

If Buechner is trying to write satire, 
he can be excused for the purposeless 
ativity of his characters. But the reader 
would have to be told that this is satire. 


There is no internal evidence that the. 


author appreciates the hollowness of his 
characters’ lives. He seems to take them 
quite seriously. 

A blasphemous reference to the 
Blessed Virgin mars what is otherwise a 
hairly clean piece of writing. All in all, 
though, A Long Day’s Dying contrib- 
utes little, if anything, to the literary 
“ene of the second half of the 20th 
century. 





An evil book brings forth a surround- 
ing wave of concentric consequences 
which reproduce themselves ad infini- 
> Paul Claudel: 

Ways and Crossways 


Fepruary, 1950 








BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Tue Diary oF A Country Priest, 
by Georges Bernanos. Translated 
from the French by Pamela Mor- 
ris. Macmillan. 298 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary St. Irene 
Branchaud, B.V.M. 


The republication of The Diary of a 
Country Priest by Georges Bernanos 
twelve years after its first appearance 
in English made this writer wonder 
whether it had the timeless and liv- 
ing quality essential to “Books that 
will not die.” In 1936, it had won 
the French Academy Prix du Roman 
for an original presentation of the 
struggle of nature and grace in the 
soul of a young country priest. Im- 
possible as it then was fully to ap- 
preciate the prophetic significance of 
a work that evokes the spiritual cli- 

mate of the worker-priest, a second 
reading makes it abundantly evident 
and can but increase respect for Ber- 
nanos, who remains one of the rich- 
est personalities of the French Catho- 
lic Renascence. 

In this particular work, Bernanos 
once more takes up the study of the 
country priest in the day-to-day exist- 
ence of a village parish. Scorned, 
persecuted, or treated with indiffer- 
ence because his parishioners think 
him too young, incompetent, or ro- 
mantically unaware of reality, the 
thirty-year- -old priest, afflicted with 
cancer, suffers and prays for them 
until the end. His keen compassion 
for all mankind, combined with a 
humble and sensitive awareness of 
the spiritual, lead to the expression of 
paradoxical and often profound com- 
ments on the social problems posed 
by poverty, riches, sin, work, suffer- 
ing, and death. Stark, uncompromis- 
ing, yet truly tender, he clashes with 
the worldlings who, by placing a 
faulty emphasis on certain truths, 
slight or completely neglect others of 
equal importance. In so doing, he 
offers an implicit challenge to the 
reader to re-examine from a more 
completely Christian viewpoint his 
own attitude toward these problems. 
And in this, surely, lies one of the 
book’s chief claims to serious con- 


sideration from all readers. 

Apart from the moving quality of 
a life which concludes with the 
Cure’s saintly death, the many char- 
acter types drawn by Bernanos con- 
tinue to exert the fascination inher- 
ent in all concrete presentation of 
the unfamiliar or obscurely known. 
What Saint Augustine long before 
psychoanalysis had pointed out as an 
unwholesome deviation of instinct 
appears in Seraphita, the irritating 
child who is a constant source of 
humiliation for the priest-catechist. 
The impenetrability of God's ways 
with man finds expression in the por- 
trait of Doctor Delbende, occasional 
blasphemer and possible suicide, who 
is, nevertheless, declared a “just” 
man. 

Bernanos’ effective use of descrip- 
tive detail to note the transforming 
effect of vice and virtue upon the 
voice, eyes, or posture of his person- 
ages is another point of never-failing 
interest in this gripping story. Suc- 
cessive episodes, in which the Cure’s 
saintly presence influences his parish- 
ioners to good, offer the opportunity 
for these notations. When he learns, 
for instance, of Chantal’s monstrous 
determination, he has no alternative 
but to seek an interview with her 
mother, whom he exhorts to admit 
her sin—the enduring pride of many 
long years—and to return to God. In 
the ensuing struggle, the sinner’s 
hands “make a clutching movement,” 
she seems to be “slipping on an in- 
cline,” her voice, “as soft as ever,” 
speaks with “strange intonations,” has 
“a queer metallic ring,” and the de- 
fiant revolt of her will against God 
leaves her body inert, with the fear- 
some, robot-like quality of C. S. 
Lewis’ “Unman.” 

But the most vivid impression 
which Bernanos’ portrait of the Cure 
leaves with the reader is one of hu- 
mility, penance, and _ particularly, 
prayer. One has but to recall that the 
diary was begun by the Abbe as an 
extension of his life of prayer; and 
the allusions to prayer appear on 
every page. For those who would - 


(Continued on page 219.) 
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Biography of St. Paul 
In Highly Readable Style 


THe Man on Fire, by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Grail. 193 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 
The library of the Theological School 


of Harvard University contains more 
than 2,000 volumes dealing with the life 
and letters of St. Paul, or more than one 
for each year since his time. 

Be that as it may, 1 wager that Har- 
vard has not in its shelves a book as 
readable, as relishable, ‘and as reliable 
as the present volume on the “Man on 
Fire,” on the man “whose heart was the 
heart of Christ.” 

I speak feelingly for from the blurb 
on the jacket my impression was that 
we had here a mere juvenile for boys 
and girls in the upper grades. But, dear 
reader, soon, very soon, I assure you 
that literally I fell in love with this 
book. 

We have here romanced history at its 
best, not “a historical romance,” as my 
friend Father Gardiner would again 
assert. And so when you reach the end 
of the book, you have with great pleas- 
ure learned all the deeds of St. Paul, 
all the dates and the data that you need 
to know, and you have enriched your 
mind with a summary of all the Pauline 
Letters to the young churches. 

A juvenile we have here, if you want 
to call it that way, but, to say it with 
Mark Twain, “a rejuvenating juvenile, 
for all boys of all ages and sexes, of all 
sizes, of all colors and of all creeds.” 

It is what we had the right to expect 
from Miss Windeatt. Although not yet 
40 this young Canadian lady has al- 
ready given us 16 volumes, and number- 
less articles or essays published in The 
Torch and in Columbia. 

Unbidden the thought comes here 
and now to whisper to David Selznick 
and to Arthur Rank that The Man on 
Fire could be made a sure success on the 
screen. The story is so dramatic, so 
vibrant, so attractive, so romanesque and 
yet so true, that they would run no risk. 
To the reader of Books On Trial I beg 
leave to recommend unreservedly the 
gripping, true-to-life story of one of the 
greatest men who ever lived, St. Paul, 
the Man on Fire. 
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Vital and Powerful Force 

In Life of the Church 

Co.LecTeD LETTERS oF St. THERESE 
oF Lisieux, translated by F. J. Sheed. 
Sheed and Ward. 394 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Benedict Ashley, O.P. 
Although popular devotion to the Little 


Flower seems to be waning in recent 


years, the many books and articles con- 


cerning her spirituality which continue 
to appear are proof of her permanent 
influence. Indeed it seems that as the 
ephemeral and sentimental aspects of 
her devotion are swept away by the in- 
evitable tides of religious fashion, St. 
Therese begins to appear as a much 
more vital and powerful force in the 
life of the Church. 

Consequently the publication and 
translation of her collected letters is a 
very fitting climax to the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of her glorious 
death. Previously we knew only a few 
incomplete letters printed as an appen- 
dix to the famous autobiography. Now 
Abbe Combes, at the request of Mother 
Agnes of Jesus, her sister, has edited 
them expertly. He has included not only 
letters, but even the smallest notes, ar- 
ranged them chronologically and added 


information about their context in 





Mary Fabyan Windeatt, author of 
The Man on Fire 


Therese’s life and the persons and 
places referred to. 

The interest of these letters does no 
lie principally in their explicit do. 
trinal content. All that St. Therese had 
to say about her “little way” of spirity. 
ality is to be found forcefully and exact. 
ly expressed in the autobiography. The 
latter should be read along with the 
letters. Those who wish to grasp the full 
theological depth of St. ‘Therese’s spirit. 
ual teaching should also read _ the 
brilliant work of Henry Petitot, O.P, 
St. Therese of Lisieux, a Spiritual 
Renascence (Burns Oates). 

In her letters the saint wrote for the 
most part only to her family, and then 
not in order to instruct or direct them, 
but purely for the sake of thanking 
them, comforting them, or expressing 
her love. Their value, therefore, lies in 
the practical testimony and commentary 
they afford to the efficacy of her “way.’ 
The first impression given by the early 
letters that Therese is a little too gush- 
ing and girlish in manner (Frank Sheed 
seems to have caught her style with 
tender but unsparing fidelity) gives way 
to the realization that under this girlish 
style is a virile soul, a soul in which all 
emotionalism is being consumed by the 
dark and purgative fire» of supernatural 
charity. 


A Mother and Her Baby 


Minp tHE Basy! by Mary Perkins 
Sheed and Ward. 122 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


Mary Perkins is the mother of two small 
sons; Thomas Edmund, the younger, is 
the baby to whom she attends in the 
brief chapters of this book. 

“A little boy—and a great mystery,’ 
Thomas Edmund is his mother’s spect 
men Christian; his whence, what, and 
whither are his modest own and every 
Christian’s. When mother, for instance, 
reflects during an afternoon in the park 
that a little boy is not a little squirrel, 
she opens an informal explanation of 
the nature of man. 

As often as she realizes her expressed 
hope (of appreciating Thomas Edmund, 
one of Christ’s least brethren), she 
teaches, through the baby, a lesson in 
Christian psychology or apologetics. Al 
though Thomas Edmund is not the 
whole of his mother’s thinking, he is 
always the inspiration and terminus 
it. And he is a real youngster in his own 
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right and in his mother’s individual at- 
ention to him. 

Mary Perkins’ familiarity with the 
liturgy furnishes quotations at her need; 
in this process of proving a point, the 
liturgy is well, if incidentally, served 


by being recalled and clearly applied. 


The chapters of Mind the Baby! 
appeared first as articles in St. Joseph 
Magazine. In book form, they should 
till be treated as articles, read singly 
and slowly with time between. The 
frst is particularly lucid, and the last— 
‘Night: ‘Under the Shadow of Thy 


Wings’”—genuinely moving. 


A Touching Appeal 
To the Prodigal Priest 


SHEPHERDS IN THE Must, by E. Boyd 
Barrett. McMullen. 102 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Leo Pursley 


Any timid reader of this unusual little 
bok who may want reassurance will 
fnd on the dust jacket the favorable 
testimony of members of hierarchy and 
dergy in excellent standing, not to 
mention the episcopal “imprimatur.” 


With admirable humility of spirit, 
disarming simplicity of style and trans- 
parent honesty of purpose, Father Bar- 
rett presents the case of the unfortunate 
‘tray shepherd,” the priest who breaks 
his vows and forsakes his ministry. ‘The 
bok is not an autobiography, though 
the author’s personal experience colors 
it throughout, and originally prompted 
him to write it. Nor is it a defense of 
fallen priests. It is rather an appeal, 
list of all, to the prodigal himself, urg- 
ing him with the most kindly persuasion 
t0 come back home, to end his self- 
imposed and very lonely exile; an ap- 
peal, secondly, to all faithful Catholics 
to hasten and facilitate this joyful re- 
tum at least by the charity of their 
prayers. Not a few passages would serve 


Pa the meditation of clergy and laity 
alike. 


Perhaps it is significant of our times 
that so frank a revelation should be 
published. But the likelihood of the 
good it will do far outweights the. possi- 
bility of the harm it may do. Only the 
Most vicious or: naive will infer from 
these pages that the sad plight they 
describe is a common occurrence. Only 
those who can understand neither 
human frailty nor divine mercy will fail 
understand the message of this book. 


Fepruary, 1950 


Sound and Easily Read 
Life of Jesus Christ 


Tue Lire AND TEACHING OF JEsuS 
Curist, by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 
Burns Oates. 385 pp. and 464 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed .by Thomas C. Donlan, 
O.P. 


Many people in several different walks 
of life will welcome this new edition of 
a careful work that has merited high 
praise since its publication in the origi- 
nal French some twenty years ago. Pere 
Lebreton’s study has been available in 
English since 1934, but now appears for 


the first time in a single volume edition. 


This is not a study about the Gospels. 
It is not an archaeologist’s description of 
the Holy Land. Rather this is the story 
of Christ’s life which closely follows the 
Gospel narrative. Many descriptions of 
Gospel locale and contemporary custom 
are included in the text as are copious 
quotations from the Fathers of the 
Church and leading scripture: scholars. 
All of these are carefully chosen to en- 
hance the simple Gospel accounts. In 
no place does the author allow his con- 
siderable erudition to lead him astray 
from his purpose which is to enable his 
readers to know Christ more perfectly 
by understanding the Gospels more 
completely. 


In flavor, Pere Lebreton’s writing 
bears the stamp of exactness and care- 
ful documentation which, however, does 
not render the text pedantic. His dis- 
tinctions generally are nicely made and 
graciously presented. Reading this book 
will serve to acquaint the reader with a 
considerable amount of sound informa- 
tion on a wide variety of subjects. But 
nowhere will one lose sight of the per- 
son of Christ who dominates the whole 
work. 


Pere Lebreton generally follows the 
classic chronology established by Pere 
Lagrange, O.P. In one place he does 
part company with the teaching of La- 
grange and several other authorities, 
among whom may be mentioned Grand- 
maison, Huby and Voste. Pere Le- 
breton favors the so-called Thesis 
Justitiae in explaining the parables of 
Christ. Briefly, this theory holds that it 
was the intention of Our Savior and the 
effect of His parables to blind the minds 
of His hearers regarding the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. This opinion 
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THE LIFE AND REVELATIONS OF ST. 
GERTRUDE 


Virgin and Abbess of The Order of 
St. Benedict 


St. Gertrude (1256-1302) was the 
perfect realization of the Benedictine 
spirit of peace and love. Her life 
was blessed with many communica- 
tions and extraordinary favors. The 
Saviour revealed to her the myster- 
ies of heaven and the Mother of God 
and the Saints held converse with 
her. She is a striking interpreter of 
the religious life and a mystic of the 
highest sanctity from the ages of 
faith. $4.00 


THE MASS 
A Historical Commentary 


By Dom Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. 


These pages aim at setting devotion 
to the Holy Mass in the true atmos- 
phere of Catholic piety. The atten- 
tion of the faithful is drawn to the 
rites of the Liturgy, making them 
familiar with those ceremonies and 
gestures which a long tradition has 
woven into the very warp of the 
Church’s prayer. $2.50 


THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


Father Thurston gives a scholarly but 
simple history of the Holy Year from 
its beginnings in 1300, an explanation 
of the Catholic doctrine of indul- 
gences, the ceremonies of the Holy 
Door and other ceremonies, the visits 
to the Basilicas, and the Jubilee in- 
dulgence and the conditions for gain- 
ing the Jubilee. There are 73 illustra- 
tions to accompany the text. $4.25 


LITTLE CATECHISM OF THE ACT OF 
OBLATION OF ST. THERESE OF THE 
CHILD JESUS 


Translated by Rev. Michael Col- 

lins, A.M. 
The object of this Little Catechism is 
to reply to the many inquiries made 
by persons eager to imitate the Little 
Flower in her Act of Oblation to the 
Merciful Love of the good God. The 
message is given by the question and 
answer method. $ .25 
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is opposed by the above mentioned au- 
thorities who maintain that it was the 
intention of Christ and the general 
effect of His parables to enlighten His 
“audience. In consideration of the nature 
of a parable as a literary form of com- 
parison and the manifest purpose of the 
Savior's mission together with the dis- 
positions of His hearers at the time the 
parables were first spoken, it is difficult 
to agree with Pere Lebreton’s position. 

All who seek a sound and easily read 
life of Christ will do well to study this 
book. Priests and those who teach the 
life of Our Lord will find in it a gen- 
erous store of detailed information that 
would lend color and vitality to their 
sermons and lectures. 


Life and Writings 
Of Saint Augustine 


Saint AucusTINE oF Hippo, by Hugh 
Pope, O.P. Newman. 408 pp. and 
maps. $4.00. 

Reviewed by John L. Callahan, O.P. 


There is a vigorous contemporary revival 
of interest in the life and writings of 
Saint Augustine. Father Hugh Pope, 
O.P., sees in this trend a reaction against 
the all-pervading but disillusioning ma- 
terialism of the age. Many friends of the 
Saint have limited their reading to the 
Confessions, in which they discover a 
fair portrait of their own lives and 
aspirations. This new study is rich in 
quotations from the other writings of 
Augustine in which are revealed spiri- 
tual beauty and literary excellence sure 
to attract the Saint’s clientele. 

The publication of Saint Augustine 
of Hippo was inspired by a series of 
lectures which Father Pope delivered at 
Westminster for the fifteenth centenary 
of Saint Augustine’s death. The first two 
of the nine essays sketch the national 
and ecclesiastical background in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Deftly chosen 
passages from the Saint’s writings pre- 
sent a vivid picture of social, poltical and 
religious life in Roman Africa. The 
author has a flair for picking out inci- 
dents of homely interest. He lets Au- 
gustine tell us of petty bickering in 
high places, of racketeers and _ social 
climbers, of liturgical zealots, of sinners 
and saints. 

A sketch of the Saint’s own life offers 
a mirror in which many moderns will 
find themselves. Augustine himself re- 
lates the fascinating story of Monica and 
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Patrick; of his own mixed character; his 
failings great and small (“I used to 
swear regularly, for I had contracted the 
baneful habit”); of his intellectual tur- 
moil, and his victorious struggle for per- 
fection. 

A chapter on the preaching of Saint 
Augustine highlights the simplicity of 
his style, the forcefulness of his doctrine, 
and the naturalness of his treatment. “I 
hate to say this . . . but you know it is 
true that a clown makes a greater appeal 
to you than God does.” Father Pope 
has culled 274 letters of the Saint to 
emphasize his devoted zeal to friends 
and clients, and his gentleness of char- 
acter. An analysis of his Treatises on 
Genesis proves his scientific attitude. 
Augustine’s curiosity and acuity of ob- 
servation give the lie to those who dis- 
miss him as a pure theorist. An excel- 
lent feature of this volume is a catalogue 
of 125 of Saint Augustine’s writings, 
with brief explanatory notes, a chrono- 
logical table, and a list of printed edi- 
tions and English translations. 


Biography of Ignatius 
Is Vivid and Complete 
St. Icnatius oF Loyora, by Paul Du- 


don, S.J. Translated by William J. 
Young, S.J. Bruce. 484 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 


Through lay retreats, and through the 
Order which he founded, St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, whose life has been written 
frequently by both friend and foe, is a 
well-known figure of the counter- 
reformation period. The present work 
surpasses all previous biographies of the 
Saint in completeness of detail and vivid 
exposition of the facts. Every phase of 
Inigo’s life receives full treatment: the 
romantic courtier, the sincere convert, 
the prayerful penitent, the ardent pil- 
grim, the determined student, the zeal- 
ous apostle, the careful organizer, and 
the humble contemplative are so many 
scenes in the marvelous tapestry of the 
workings of divine grace in his soul. 
Through the pattern of his thoughts, 
motives, and actions runs the golden 
thread of God’s grace, crossing and re- 
crossing with the threads of his own 
nature, to form the fabric of a life that 
is rich in virtue and splendid in achieve- 
ment. 

Two works in the life of the Saint 
stand out above the rest: the Book of 
the Spiritual Exercises and the found- 


ing of the Society of Jesus. Brushing 
aside the legends connected with the 
composition of the Book of Exercises 
the author traces the gradual proces 
of its origin, refutes oft repeated calum. 
nies regarding the book, and points out 
the reason why it has been such q 
powerful instrument for good. Similarly 
he sketches the gradual development of 
the idea of founding an Order, and 
shows how the plan was brought to 
maturity in spite of great opposition, 
Finally he gives the history of the ey. 
pansion of the Order till the time of 
the Saint’s death. 

Hardly less attractive is the section 
on the interior life of the Saint. Igna 
tius was truly a man of prayer, who 
walked and discoursed with God even 
amid most distracting surroundings and 
occupations. The love’ of God burned 
brightly in his soul, and the greater 
glory of God was the theme which en- 
gaged him incessantly. Examples of his 
great humility and charity are cited 
from the lips of his first companions, 
along with stories about his boundless 
generosity and numerous works of zeal, 

The story is well told throughout, 
with an interesting historical setting to 
form the background. The English 
translation is clear and fluent, and keeps 
all the vigor and fascination of the 
French original. 


Where Is Christ? 
Curist in Main Street, by Rev. F. |. 
Mueller. Bruce. 139 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Loyola, 

R.S.M. 

To the question “Where is Christ?’ 
which at times pricks the conscience of 
benighted souls, Father Mueller gives 
the answer. He does not delve into the 
archives of the past or thumb through 
dusty pages of history in search of the 
answer but points Him out still offering 
peace in fulfillment of His promise- 
“Behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consumation of the world.” 

In 137 pages the author gives, first, 
the sign by which one may recognize 
Christ in his fellow beings, in himself 
and in the Church which He founded; 
second, the transformation effected in 
Christ-abiding souls, and, third, the 
manner of attracting and retaining the 
Prince of Peace. Each chapter is com 
plete in itself, making this a handy and 
ready book to refresh the weary and 
over-worked mind. 
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Mariology Treatise for 
Theologians and Students 


Tue MorHer OF THE SAviOUR AND 
Our INrERIor Lire, by Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated 
by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Herder. 
338 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


The incomparable subject and the re- 
nowned author of this volume guaran- 
tee a wide circle of readers. Its two 
arts are not evenly indicated in the 
double title. Part I treats the Blessed 
Virgin as Mother of God and the full- 
ness of grace which was given, her that 
she might be God’s worthy Mother; 
Part Il, her relations with men, as 
Mother of the Redeemer, Mother of all 
men, Mediatrix. The method adopted 
by the author is, in general, first to treat 
principles, bringing out their force and 
their sublimity, and then to apply them 
to the Mother of God; the development 
rests on a safe foundation: the common 
teaching of the Church, transmitted by 
the Fathers, explained by the theo- 
logians, especially by St. Thomas. It is 
not a devotional book in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

The treatment, too, is uneven. The 
work is an adequate treatise of Mari- 
ology for theologians and students of 
speculative theology—abstract, technical, 
thomistic, repetitious, unliterary. The 
very abstruse first 40 pages, on the au- 
thor’s own half-hearted admission, be- 
labor the obvious; the very important 
question of Mary's perpetual virginity 
and all its phases receives one article of 
four pages. Few articles in the book will 
serve as easy spiritual reading to the 
devout. Other sections summarize and 
digest authors like St. Grignion de 
Montfort and Justin de Miechow. 

The author could have probed more 
profoundly the depths of true devotion 
to Mary. In treating the question 
“When did Mary become our Mother?” 
he shows “in John a profound filial 
affection, full of reverence for the Moth- 
er of God. There,” he affirms, “is the 
origin of devotion to Mary.” If Father 
Reginald had sounded the Marianist 
authorities, Father Chaminade and 
Father Neubert—whom, by the way, he 
Cites with appreciation—he would have 
learned that the origin of true devotion 
to Mary is found in the filial affection 
of the Divine Model for Mary His most 
holy Mother and ours. 


Fepruary, 1950 





Story of Great American 
Convert to Catholicism 


MortnHer Seton, Moruer or Many 
Daucuters, by Rev. Charles I. 
White. Doubleday. 300 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Irene E. Burke 


Elizabeth Bailey Seton is one of the 
great American converts to Catholicism. 
Perhaps best known as the foundress of 
the Sisters of Charity, Mrs. Seton was 
also a devoted wife and the mother of 
five children. 

As a devout Episcopalian, Elizabeth 
found her religion her only consolation 
during the many trials and sorrows of 
her early life. It was while in Italy that 
Mrs. Seton received her first favorable 
impressions of the Catholic religion. On 
a soul so filled with love of God and 
given to spiritual reflection, the comfort 
and warmth of Catholicism made a deep 
and lasting impression. Elizabeth rea- 
lized the tremendous spiritual possibili- 
ties and the close union with God that 
were possible to those who believed and 
availed themselves of the Mass and the 
Sacraments. The more she inquired and 
prayed, the closer she came to accepting 
the truths of Catholicism and dispelling 
the many doubts which beset her. Final- 
ly, after overcoming her doubts and the 
strong opposition of family and friends, 
she was received into the Catholic 
Church. 

Faced with the hostility of her family 
and friends as a result of her conversion, 
ostracized from their society, suffering 
many humiliations and deprivations, 
Elizabeth remained joyful and thankful 
for the gift of faith that was hers. In 
order to provide a means of support for 
her children, who always remained her 
first concern, Elizabeth was encouraged 
to open a school for young girls in 
Baltimore. Her untiring zeal, un- 
bounded charity and courageous ex- 
ample soon attracted other young wom- 
en who sought to join in her charitable 
work. Thus was formed the nucleus of 
that great organization, the Sisters of 
Charity. Mother Seton was elected the 
first superior and lived to see her little 
group rapidly expand in numbers and 
in charitable undertakings. 

Although the life of Mother Seton 
will undoubtedly, have the strongest 
appeal to members of religious orders, 
the story of this great woman has uni- 
versal appeal and is a source of inspira- 
tion and edification for all. 
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Let The Thomas More Associa- 
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Collected Radio Talks 

On Fight for Salvation 

StruccLE: Our Destiny, by Rev. Wil- 
liam Tobin. Bruce. 165 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. ]. M. Lelen 


Call them sermons, essays, meditations, 
if you wish, but the fact is that we have 
here 32 radio talks as lively and lovely 
as you seldom have the happiness to 
hear. They all deal with life as a battle, 
a struggle, a fight to the finish in which 
of all necessity, at the risk of a whole 
eternity, we have to be victorious. De- 
feat means damnation. 

Clearly delineated is the plan of the 
warfare from the start of the campaign 
to the last skirmish. Father Tobin tells 
us the kind of enemies we have to face, 
the weapons we must be equipped with, 
the allies we must select. He reminds us 
that in the fight for salvation there can 
be no neutrals. With St. Paul he ex- 
patiates on the qualities of a good soldier 
of Christ: courage, obedience, vigilance, 
endurance; he excoriates the vices to be 
avoided: cowardice, rashness, disloyalty, 
disobedience. In chapters on good read- 


ing and on bad reading he recommends 
the study of spiritual strategies. To the 
point also is what he says on the sins of 
the tongue. 

The aims of the battle comprise the 
second major portion of the book and 
are laid down in the path of the eight 
Beatitudes, which are the code of true 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

The third group of discussions is de- 
voted to Christ, our Captain, and to His 
Cross which is our flag. Splendid pages 
we have also on our Queen and Mother 
Mary, God’s almighty beggar; on St. 
Joseph, the Patron of the Church Mili- 
tant whose examiple and power of inter- 
cession no Christian warrior can afford 
to ignore. Death in the battle and resur- 
rection are the final subjects of the book. 

This is the first volume I have ever 
read from the pen of Father Tobin. But 
here is a standing order to his publish- 
ers to send me anything from him they 
will ever issue. For we know what its 
quality will be; we are sure of mental 
and emotional energy, and spiritual il- 
lumination with a style of such force 
and finish as are seldom found together. 





Trappistine Nun and 

Unity of the Church 

Tuat Att May Be One, by Mary 
Paula Williamson, R.C. Kenedy. 187 
pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


The very simplicity of the life of 
Mother Maria Gabriella is a handicap 
for the narrator. A young Sardinian 
girl of twenty who enters a Cistercian 
convent at Grottaferrata and dies there 
four years later of tuberculosis—what 
element of drama can there be in that to 
attract the reader? Add that the little 
Trappistine left very few letters and 
scarcely a line of personal notes, and 
you will agree that Mother Mary Paula 
was confronted by a difficult task. 

She has been equal to it. Beautiful 
Maria Sagheddu, parting from her 
mother and brothers in 1935, sought 
God’s love with a whole-hearted humil- 
ity that seems to have almost compelled 
Him to pour out grace in abudance. So 
naturally did the young postulant merge 
with the life of the convent that she 
went nearly unnoticed. Nor does she ap- 
pear to have looked for singular ways to 
holiness: Soon after her profession of 
vows, however, she learned of the heroic 
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offering that an aged nun had made for 
Church unity—and she asked permis- 
sion to carry the torch dropped by the 
dying hands of Sister Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception. Immediately 
came her own affliction with tubercu- 
losis, culminating a year later in her 
peaceful death on April 23, 1939. We 
are told the story with as little embel- 
lishment as if Mother Maria Gabriella 
herself were speaking. 

That is the one complaint of the nar- 
rative which this reviewer would prof- 
fer. The author has relegated to an ap- 
pendix those descriptions of Trappistine 
life which the average reader desires, 
to appreciate Mother Maria Gabriella in 
proper perspective; and she has elabor- 
ated the explanation of what Catholics 
mean by Church unity—which, after 
all, seems rather obvious. But these are 
matters of taste. The biography is sensi- 
tively told and inspiring. 





If a man finds a book is doing him 
harm, he need not, and should not, go 
on reading it, whether it be the Can- 
ticle, or by St. Alphonsus, or by Graham 
Greene. It does not follow that the 
book should not have been written. 


C. C. Martindale, S.]. 


Modern Humanist 
Writes To Augustine 


A Lerrer to St. Aucusting, by Haniel 
Long. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 245 
pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Oswald J. Marshall, §} 


For those who know nothing of ¢ 
Augustine, this book, written by a nop. 
Catholic, may possibly serve as an in 
troduction to the great and _ loveable 
Saint. Excerpts from the Confessions 
which precede each chapter, are tantaliz 
ing enough to make one wish to read 
their complete text. Mr. Long is , 
humanist, and it was the human side of 
St. Augustine which appealed to him, 
His purpose in writing this Letter wa 
to portray St. Augustine the man as an 
example for men of today. 
Admittedly no theologian, Mr. Long 
set out to sketch a biography of Augus 
tine by writing a personal letter to the 
Saint. But who could write to a theo- 
logian of Augustine’s stature and not 
bring up theology? And it is precisely on 
this point of theology that Mr. Long 
runs into snags. In all fairness, it must 
be said that the author’s understanding 
of Augustine as a man, his sympathy 
with him, his admiration of the African 
Bishop are far beyond the ordinary. But 
his penetration of Augustine's sanctity, 
and the motives which made him a 
Saint, leave room for questioning. 
Some examples of this failure to 
reach complete sympathy with Augus 
tine are these statements of the author. 
“The teaching (of our Lord) was a 
communicating of a spirit, not an or 
ganized body of doctrine to be put into 
safekeeping of an institution.” “You 
(Augustine) added things to the re 
ligion of our Lord, you took thing 
away from it.” “Our Lord undertakes to 
explain none of the facts of existence. 
He furnishes no data on the points 


’ which occur to the active intellect of a 


child or an adult.” (What precisely, we 
wonder, occupied the mind of the 
“Greatest Doctor of the West,” and fur 
nished material for his many tomes?) 

It would be interesting to see the 
kind of letter Augustine, Confessor, 
Doctor and Saint, would write to Mr. 
Long, who says, “. . . speaking of yout 
(Augustine’s) opinions regarding 9 
iginal sin, predestination, grace, sacté 
ments, endless punishment and _ purg* 
tory; I pass such questions by as not of 
first importance.” 
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Three Great Figures 
Ot the Reformation 


Erasmus, TYNDALE AND Mores, by W. 


E. Campbell. Bruce. 288 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


This is a scholarly study of the inter- 
twining lives of three great figures of the 
Protestant revolt. Erasmus and More 
were both reformers who remained loyal 
to the Church, while Tyndale was a re- 
former who rebelled and died a Protest- 
ant. All three, according to the author, 
were sincere in their convictions, More 
and Tyndale suffering martyrdom for 
their beliefs, and Erasmus—though in- 
sisting he would do likewise rather than 
leave the Church—dying peacefully and 
devoutly a few months after Tyndale 
and More. 

Mr. Campbell is a recognized au- 
thority on St. Thomas More, and he is 
now rounding out a lifetime of scholar- 
ship by editing The English Works of 
St. Thomas More. No one can follow 
More closely without becoming  ac- 
quainted with Erasmus, whom he loved 
deeply and respected much, and with 
Tyndale, against whom More wrote 
some of his most important controversial 
pieces. Mr. Campbell is eminently fair, 
even generous, in the way he treats all 
three figures in this book. More emerges 
the noblest and most lovable of the 
three—and rightly so; Erasmus emerges 
the soundest student, the greatest 
scholar, and the one who understood 
the need for fostering learning by the 
Church at the time; “Tyndale emerges 
an honest but warped figure, lonely but 
gifted, a scholarly recluse who had 
missed his vocation and who somehow 
did not fit into the society of the time. 

This is a sound piece of scholarship— 
but we fear it will not be a “popular” 
book. Mr. Camonbell lets his subiects 
speak for themselves. A good half of the 
book consists of long quotations, a fact 
which will delight the scholar but likelv 
énnoy the reader who hurries through 
the book. A sound scholar himself, Mr. 
Campbell apparently does not believe in 
offering “pre-digested” material to the 
reader. The book will become a “must” 
for libraries and for students, but we 
suspect not many copies will find their 
way into living rooms for ages read- 
ing. Would that we are wrong! 
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Three Sisters of Salem 
Are Skillfully Portrayed 


THe Peapopy Sisters OF SALEM, by 
Louise Hall Tharp. Little, Brown. 
372 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


Until Van Wyck Brooks wrote The 
Flowering of New England, the promi- 
nent names of that period were more 
or less abstractions to the average read- 
er. Brooks did much to recreate the 
period and to enable us to place its 
great names in their proper setting. But 
there is a vast difference between know- 
ing merely who lives in a house or street 
and the intimate knowledge acquired 
over the tea cups or in the friendly 
glow of a fireplace. By a sympathetic but 
judicious use of diaries, private corre- 
spondence, interviews, and a vivid but 
restrained imagination, Mrs. Tharp has 
tranformed the personalities of the 
“Flowering” from mere names to flesh- 
and-blood people. 

One Peabody girl married Horace 
Mann; another, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The third sister, Elizabeth, remained 
single, but her various activities as 
teacher, publisher, book seller, foundress 
of the American kindergarten, cham- 
pion of the rights of the Indian and 


W. E. Campbell, author of 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More 





Negro—to say nothing of her incurable 
habit of playing Divine Providence to 
everyone in distress—brought her into 
more or less intimate contact with most 
of the important personages of the day. 
It was at Elizabeth’s book shop that 
Margaret Fuller held her famous “con- 
versations” to which Boston intellectuals 
flocked every Wednesday. There Emer- 
son, the Transcendentalist; William El- 
lery Channing, the Unitarian; Bronson 
Alcott, founder of the Concord School 
of Philosophy, and George Ripley of 
Brook Farm fame, discussed with Haw- 
thorne, Theodore Parker, James Free- 
man Clarke, and others, the Brook Farm 
experiment. Horace Mann, crusader for 
public schools and secular education, 
builded more permanently—and more 
disastrously—than he knew. As first 
president of Antioch College, his fight to 
make and keep that institution Christian 
and non-sectarian, was interpreted by 
the founders of the College as an at- 
tempt to foist a godless system of educa- 
tion upon a Christian community. 
When the sponsors of the College tried 
to dismiss Mann and, failing that, with- 
held financial support, Mann _ bought 
the College and continued the “liberal” 
curriculum. At his death he left the 
college community with the dilemma 
which American education. still faces— 
how to keep it secular and Christian. 

These are a few of the sidelights 
that make the book a valuable study 
of the period. The main interest of 
course is in the lives of the three sisters: 
the temperamental Sophia, the unobtru- 
sive but reliable Mary, the “unpredict- 
able” and “indomitable” Elizabeth. 
Their stories are skillfully interwoven, 
their characters delineated with sym- 
pathy and discrimination. The Peabody 
family solidarity, strong and beautiful 
as it was, was not allowed to absorb the 
individualism of the sisters who broke 
away from the maternal apron strings, 
went their own way, and in turn tried 
to dominate the younger generation. 
“Peabodvs from Salem,” to quote the 
jacket, their “natural element was the 
cultivated life of Boston, Salem, Con- 
cord.” Like all societies it had its limita- 
tions. These Mrs. Tharp does not spare, 
though she sketches them with a kindly 
pen. 

The notes on the sources and the 
analytical index bespeak confidence for 
the scholarship and usefu!ness of this 


delightful biography. 
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Mark Twain As Revealed 
By Letters To His Wife 


Tue Love Letrers oF Mark Twain, 
edited by Dixon Wecter. Harper. 374 
pp- $5.00. 

Reviewed by Cyril Clemens 


Samuel Clemens was ten years older 
than Olivia Langdon when they met 
during the Chuletmas week of 1867. He 
was a rising young author and lecturer, 
already better known by his pen name 
of Mark Twain. Behind him was a 
rough and adventurous career as Mis- 
sissippi steamboat pilot, gold prospector 
and frontier newspaperman. 

Livy was the sheltered, semi-invalid 
daughter of a wealthy upstate New 
York family—a girl of shy but appealing 
beauty, with her black hair combed 
back severely from a high, white fore- 
head. She saw Sam as a handsome but 
somewhat startling young man: pierc- 
ing blue-gray eyes under bushy brows, 
russet hair and moustache, a hawk nose. 
He looked untamed and he sometimes 
drank; to Livy it was plain that he 
would need a lot of ‘ ‘reforming.” 


Step by step these letters show how 
the two fell deeply and permanently in 
love. They cover the period from 1868, 
when Mark wrote his first note to Livy, 
until the spring of 1904, when she lay 
dying. Unfortunately, Livy’s letters of 
the earliest courtship days have been 
lost. For the later courtship, however, 
and through the subsequent years, 
enough of her letters survive to demon- 
strate the depth and warmth of their 
relationship. In these pages, Mark 
Twain stands revealed as suitor, hus- 
band and lover—as well as father, 
businessman, traveler, and commenta- 
tor. 

Withheld from publication for nearly 
half a century, these letters present a 
new and surprisingly intimate self- 
portrait of America’s great writer and 
the woman he loved. 

Early in their married life Mark and 
Livy would write joint letters to her 
father and mother—which Mark de- 
lighted to sprinkle with sly and out- 
rageous statements, aware that Livy was 
reading over his shoulder: 

“Livy gets along better and better 
with her housekeeping. . . . Now this 
morning she had a mackerel fricaseed 
with pork and oysters (Livy: False) and 


I tell you it was a dish to stir the very 
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depths of one’s benevolence. We saved 
every single bit of it for the poor.” 

Many sentences such as the following 
show that Mark was a true Christian 
believer: 

“I do not live backwards. God does 
not ask of the returning sinner what he 
has been, but what he is and what he 
will be. And this is what you ask of me. 
If I must show what I am and prove 
what I shall be, I am content.” 

And in another letter he writes: 

“Once a Christian, and invested with 
that strength, what should I fear? I 
pray you be patient with me a little 
while, till I see you—and hold fast your 
faith in me and let your dear love still 
be mine.” 

Mark has been called our most typi- 
cal American author. This entertaining 
and delightful collection must be read 
by all who would understand Twain 
completely. 


Attempt to Picture Life 
After Leaving Convent 
I Leap Over tHe Watt, by Monica 


Baldwin. Rinehart. 313 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
S.S.N.D. 


I Leap Over the Wall is a difficult book 
to review—difficult because the author 
attempts so sincerely to give an objec- 
tive account of life in a contemplative 
community for women, and _ actually 
fails because of the necessarily subjec- 
tive and autobiographic approach. 
Monica Baldwin, niece of Sir Stanley 
Baldwin, after 28 years as a contempla- 
tive religious decided to “leap over the 
wall,” (through a legitimate dispensa- 
tion from her Vows), back to England 
in the midst of the deathstruggle for 
survival of World War II. 

An adjustment which would have be- 
come difficult under any condition is 
abnormally so in the tense, emotional, 
highly-geared world ‘in which Miss 
Baldwin finds herself; The book is an 
account of the difficulties she encoun- 
tered in finding suitable work for which 
she might be equipped by training and 
temperament; in accustoming herself to 
the startling changes society had under- 
gone in almost 30 years; in learning new 
names, wearing new clothes, hearing 
new music and meeting new people. 
But through the book, both as struc- 


tural foundation for her post-convent 





experiences and as contrast to them, ryp 
her comments and explanation of ye. 
ligious life. 

When Miss Baldwin discusses cop. 
ventual life as an abstraction she js 
admirable. Her explanation of the 
Vows, of the relation of detachment ty 
Poverty, of penance with the health of 
the entire Mystical Body, of the purpose 
of liturgical worship shows both appre. 
ciation and understanding. Her pictures 
of religious life are frequently less happy 
and seem to be colored with her own 
unhappy experiences. Unintentional 
though it may be, one feels an astring 
ency in her description of convent prac 
tices, a preoccupation with the external 
minutiae which is reminiscent of the 
novice rather than of the senior-pro 
fessed. As one reads one feels that Miss 
Baldwin’s grasp of the meaning of the 
contemplative life is intellectual, that 
the warm personal glow that gives it all 
meaning is missing. 

That she herself realizes this may be 
gathered from the preface in which she 
makes clear that she describes the religi- 
ous vocation from the point of view of 
one who had no such vocation. 

Those who expect, from the some. 
what unfortunate title, something akin 
to the revelations of Maria Monk will be 
disappointed. The book is anything but 
that. Miss Baldwin writes with fine re 
straint and considerable humility of a 
life of high idealism and heroic self- 
denial. That the people who live it are 
not always idealistic or heroic is neither 
surprising nor shocking. The examples 
of pettiness in the book have the flavor 
of anecdotes told by a tongue-in-cheek 
retreat-master, and surely the author is 
no less sharply critical of those she met 
and worked with outside the convent in 
war-time England. Nevertheless, with 
all due respect to Miss Baldwin’s ood 
intentions and her exvressed purpose of 
presenting religious life as it really i 
we cannot but feel that I Leap Over the 
Wall does not accomplish that purpos 
and would have been better unwrittem 
Those who would learn about the 
of contemplative religious women wou 
undoubtedly get a more accurate pic 
ture from Thomas Merton’s Exile Ends 
in Glory. 


I Leap Over the Wall may prove 
be controversial, though it scarcely 
seems important enough | to warrant that 
much attention. 
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Stern’s Autobiography Is 
Quiet and Delightful Book 


RenEFITS Forcor, by G. B. Stern. Mac- 
millan. 276 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by John P. Long 
tis a pity that the age in which we live 
has very little time, and often less 
patience, with the gifted literary essayist. 
For that reason this book will not, I 
fear, be widely read (as Lord David 
Cecil is not widely read), and as a con- 
sequence will be discovered only by the 
few. 

Miss Stern’s theme is thanksgiving or, 
in a wider sense, gratitude for the life 
that has been her’s. She has travelled 
widely, observed much, thought wisely. 
She is a gifted writer who shares many 
things with the reader: a deeply spiri- 
tual sense of values, awareness, a faith 
in life and in people. Miss Stern writes 
of rural England, of a kingfisher that 


haunts the stream near her garden 
though she never saw him), of life 


and letters, of water-music (verse and 
prose inspired by the sight and sound 
of water), London and the Old Vic 
company, Jane Austin and the Bronte 
sisters, old letters, and David Lloyd 
George. ; 

It is a generous, cheerful autobiogra- 
phy in which her own courage is evi- 
dent: the account of the bombing-out of 
he own London flat is only a digres- 
ion. The life and letters of Miss Stern, 
if one may use the phrase, is a quiet and 
delightful book’ which one may well 
reread with pleasure. 


Informal Recollections 
Of the Great “Jawn” 


I Hear You Catuinc Me, by Lily Mc- 
Cormack. Bruce. 201 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Beautiful, charming, wholesome and 
absorbing. So will agree the readers who 
meet John McCormack, idol of music 
lovers the world over, through this dis- 
arming book by Lily McCormack, his 
wife. 

Romance at its idealistic best weaves 
the woof and the warp of the pageant 
which is their lives. Happiness in each 
other, their children, families, friends, 
in charity and in their glowing religious 
faith reveals itself and radiates from this 
book. 

A few extracts from this informal 
biography, will give an idea of what the 
book contains: 

“If my reputation as a singer is to be 
judged in the future by any particular 
record of mine, I am willing to stand or 
fall by Il Mio Tesoro.” 

“. . he informed me that he was so 
excited that he sat on the side of his 
bed in his pajamas for the rest of the 
night, ringing up all our friends to tell 
them the good news. . . . ‘I can just 
imagine how pleased they were to be 
aroused from their sleep to hear about 
your grandchild!’ . . . “You're all wrong. 
They were just as thrilled as I was.’ ” 

“One night, coming out to give an 
encore, he said to the audience in front, 
‘With your permission,’ and turning his 
back to the house he sang to the people 
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John McCormack, subject of a biography written by his wife, photographed — 
with his mother and father at Greystones, near Dublin, 1920. 
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on the stage. ‘A special one for them- 
selves,’ as he put it.” 

Perhaps the strongest appeal of the 
book lies in its utter, moving sincerity. 
I Hear You Calling Me is a natural for 
the myriad lovers of music, travel, anec- 
dotes about the world’s great, and for 
the millions of lovers of John Mce- 
Cormack. 


Great English Eccentric 
Of the 19th Century 


Tue STRANGE Lire oF CHarLes Wart- 
ERTON, by Richard Aldington. Duell, 
Sloan and Pierce. 231 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Dom Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. 


Charles Waterton, an English Catholic 
country gentleman of the 18th and 19th 
centuries (he lived from 1782 to 1865) 
has been the subject of several bio- 
graphical volumes and sketches, so much 
interest having attached to him because 
of a substantial claim to the title of one 
of England’s great eccentrics—though 
whether he was the last of that species, 
as he is often called, may be doubted. 
Surely every land and every age has its 
great eccentrics; it is only that a certain 
group of 17th and 18th century Eng- 
lishmen have been most, written of 
under that aspect. 

Too many previous accounts of 
Waterton, Aldington believes, have 
stressed the more bizarre aspects of his 
life and character at the expense of 
hiding some of his more real claims to 
fame—his ability as a taxidermist of 
genius, his discovery of the medicinal 
values of curare, his fine style in get- 
ting travel reminiscences down on paper 
(his most widely read travel volume, 
Wanderings in South America, was 
long available and widely read in an 
Everyman’ s edition) and his pioneering 
in the work of wildlife conservation. A}! 
of these sides of Waterton’s genius re- 
ceive their full appreciation in this 
biography, but always Aldington gives 
the impression that Waterton would 
have done everything much better (ex- 
cept being an eccentric, in which case 
it was helpful), if he had not been 
ignorantly and unforgivably and ‘unre- 
pentantly a Catholic. 

The activities that have insured Wat- 
erton’s fame as an eccentric—the ride on 
the alligator, the climb to the top of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, the taxidermic mould- 
ing of animal specimen’s features to 
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resemble the faces of his enemies, the 
barefoot pursuit of animals in the tropics 
—all are here in full, and no one can 
fail to find interesting and appealing 
this “fine old English gentleman.” 
Aldington admires Waterton, but his 
detestation of Catholicism, and the nec- 
essity he feels under to make derogatory 
references thereto whenever possible, 
show how he failed to enter into that 
complete sympathy with his subject 
which is the essence of good biography. 
Too, he seems to have written the book 
largely to pay off, in the notes, old scores 
against other recent biographers rash 
enough to think they are as capable in 
Watertonian scholarship as himself. 


Goethe’s Autobiography 
In New English Edition 


Poetry AND TrRuTH FROM My Own 
Lire, by Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. Translated by R. O. Moon. 
Public Affairs Press. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Raphael Gross, C.P.P.S. 


Among the many essays and books that 
the bicentennial celebration of Goethe's 
birth has brought forth, few are so re- 
warding to the English student of the 
poet as this new edition of his auto- 
biography. 

Though no one will agree with 
Thomas Mann, most ardent of Goethe 
admirers, that Poetry and Truth is “the 
best and certainly most charming auto- 
biography in the world,” nevertheless it 
is indispensable to a full understanding 
of the Great German’s life and work 
and to an evaluation of his philosophy 
of life. For Goethe’s autobiography 
lends endorsement to the German Cath- 
olic critic, Momme Nissen’s opinion 
that though the poet's life cannot offer 
a perennial model for believers, yet 
Christian undertones are present 
throughout his writings, and that his 
art, generally speaking, reveals a glorifi- 
cation of goodness. 

A comparison between this new trans- 
lation by Mr. Moon and that of Oxen- 
ford-Smith—to which Mr. Moon renders 
full acknowledgement—shows that the 
renditions of this new version are fre- 
quently little more than rearrangements 
of Oxenford-Smith’s phrasings. Too 
often the translator’s difficulties with 
Goethe’s prose remain; equally often 
carelessness is evidenced. Opening the 
book at random, one finds: “I now 
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showed myself somewhat bolder, and 
was not embarrassed when Schlosser 
sometimes threw out to me something 
in earnest, and Merch something. sar- 
castically.” 

But notwithstanding many such an- 
noying sentences, the English lover of 
Goethe is pleased to have ready access 
to Poetry and Truth. 


Turbulent Career 
Of Miners’ Leader 


Joun L. Lewis, by Saul Alinsky. Put- 
nam. 387 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by James G. Noth 


Hailed as the “inside story of one of 
the most powerful men in America,” 
this biography of John Llewellyn Lewis 
adds considerably to the understanding 
of a rather difficult figure. It is not with- 
out some prejudice, however, and, if 
anything, Lewis emerges more legend- 
ary than before. One gets the impression 
after a few encounters that his intel- 
lectual and forensic equal is simply not 
among men. 

More in keeping with the facts per- 
haps is Lewis the Politician, for if ever 
a man exists who knows the manipula- 
tions of power politics, John is that man. 


Before his coming of age the mine 
workers were concededly little more 
than serfs, and this up until the 1920's. 
If one is to judge him by what he has 
accomplished for the miners, as the 
miners of course do, Lewis must stand 
as an unqualified success. As a matter 
of fact, the book contains a progress 
chart for this very purpose. 

But for the most part other people 
have used other standards, many selfish- 
ly. The result has been a consistently 
bad press for Lewis throughout his tur- 
bulent career with the labor movement. 
The author does an excellent job of 
dissipating much of this confusion by 
simply stating the problem of the miners 
in America. Once stated, Lewis’ trucu- 
lence is easier to assimilate. 

It appears an impossible task to write 
the biography of the man or the. his- 
tory of the movement of which he was 
a part without making the result much 
of both. Happily fer the reader Alinsky 
has long been associated with labor gen- 
erally and because of this his biogra- 
phy is more than a mere chronicle of 
events. 


Stories and Anecdotes 
Ot New York State 


Darx TREES TO THE Win», by Cal 
Carmer. William Sloane. 370 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


The latest Carmer opus is a collection 
of historical stories and anecdotes about 
New York State personalities. While 
the stories will interest all readers, the 
native New Yorker will find them en. 
chanting. 


Among the vividly depicted personali- 
ties are Lon Whiteman, notorious em- 
bezzler, whose home-town people were 
always ready to protect him from the 
law; Joseph Burke, “the Irish Wonder,’ 
a child prodigy; Jenny Lind, “Swedish 
Nightingale”; Anna Lee, “famous 
female somniloquist”; and the poet Will 
Christman. 


A truly heart-breaking story is that of 
Deskaheh, the Cayuga Indian, who 
pleaded vainly before the League of 
Nations for a few square miles of reser 
vation which the Canadians, by a ruse, 
were trying to take from his tribe. Few 
people will be able to read the tragic 
story of Deskaheh without a pang. 


Then there is the story of the little 
band of Jesuits, who came down from 
Quebec to spend a distressing winter 
among hordes of unfriendly Indians on 
our own Onondaga Lake near Syracuse. 
The ruse by which the Jesuits escaped 


is both exciting and amusing. 


For those who enjoy stories about 
real people—little known people for the 
most part—who left an indelible mark 
on the tablets of our history, Dark Trees 
to the Wind is highly recommended. 
Winter evenings spent with this book 
will be evenings well spent. Even the 
children will like it. 





oh yes the latest literary movement con- 

sists in going to all the fences and coal 
sheds near all the school houses 

and copying off of them all the bad 
words 

written there by naughty little boys 

over the week ends 

and these form the bases of the new 
novels : 

of course these novels are kept away 

from the young so they will not be 
contaminated 


don marquis: the lives & times 
of archy and mehitabel 
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ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 





Biographical and Critical 
Essays About T. S. Eliot 


T. S. Euror: A Symposium, compiled 
by Richard March and Tambimuttu. 
Regnery. 259 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


It is undoubtedly one of the marks of 
the. significant artist that his work 
should mean many things to many men. 
And it is a characteristic of the great 
artist that he should excite in his ad- 
mirers an enthusiasm for his own per- 
sonality as a human being more pro- 
found than mere surface appreciation of 
his work. 

T. S. Eliot: A Symposium testifies to 
the poet’s having achieved a position 
somewhat approaching that of the great 
artist. Hitherto we have seen Eliot as 
the significant poet who evoked the en- 
thusiasm of the esthete and the damna- 
tion of the traditionalist. Now, on his 
sixtieth birthday, 47 of his friends have 
presented him with an admirable 
Festschrift so human and penetrating in 
its insight that, even to those who have 
known him intimately in his pages, he 
must appear in a new light. 

While the biographical and critical 
essays of this collection are of an uneven 
quality, and range from informal remi- 
niscence to formal criticism, the book 
has many merits. Uniquely, Eliot's per- 
sonality as it impressed his early associ- 
ates. dominates, and thus the interpreta- 
tion—although personality-centered — is 
harnessed by no special critical plea. 
The subjects range from delightful 
recollections of the early days in Lon- 
don with Eliot to a brilliant compari- 
on with Joyce and an enlightening 
Catholic essay on “The Way of Rejec- 
tions.” Indeed, in humility of mind and 
generosity he is compared by one writer 
to Chesterton. W. H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, and Edith Sitwell have con- 
ttibuted several poems of no mean 
quality. In all, Eliot appears not only 
a& a sensitive poet and a competent 
ttitic, but also as a truly human being. 

It would not be an exaggeration to 
ay that T. S. Eliot: A Symposium 
should now be considered as a funda- 
mental text for the study and apprecia- 
tion of the man and his work. 
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Undergraduate’s Study of 
T. S. Eliot’s Criticism 


Tue Criticism oF T. S. Extor, by 
Victor Brombert. Yale University. 43 
pp- $2.00. 

Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


This book is the seventh in a series of 
prize undergraduate essays that the Yale 
University Press has been able to pub- 
lish through the generosity of the Had- 
ley Fund. This reviewer has read only 
two of the seven, but if the other five are 
as good it means that the series has 
achieved a high level of excellence. 

This essay on the criticism of T. S. 
Eliot deserves the dignity of print that 
has come to it, and the dignity is a very 
real one for the book is well set up and 
bound. Mr. Brombert is the fortunate, 
as well as talented, undergraduate to 
have achieved publication of his essay. 

The writer traces the gradual develop- 
ment in the critical writings of T. S. 
Eliot of the “impersonal” theory of 
poetry, and although he, like most of the 
younger writers, does not agree with 
Eliot’s conclusions, he does present 
them succinctly and clearly. 


T. S. Eliot is one who has progressed 
through the years. More and more he 
has moved further and further away 
from Missouri, closer to the heart of the 





T. S. Eliot, Subject of Two 
Interesting New Books 


matter. He sees now how invaluable it 
is to possess a casual, implicit belief in 
Western culture, and he realizes how a 
Catholic background is essential for 
such an appreciation. Almost remorse- 
lessly, by his own thinking, Eliot has 
been led to declare that a good man is 
more prone to write well than is a bad 
man, and that good thinking is neces- 
sary for good writing. Perhaps this 
rather over-simplifies the thoughts of 
one of the subtlest and most rewarding 
of modern poets, but if this rather ten- 
dentious statement, purported to be 
authentic Eliot, does persuade the 
reader of this review to read Mr. Brom- 
bert’s essay, then its over-simplicity will 
have achieved its artful intention; for 
any reader who turns to Brombert will 
inevitably start reading, or re-reading, 
Eliot, which is a great measure of suc- 
cess for an undergraduate essay. 


Thorough Examination 


Of Shaw’s Ideas 


Tue Universe or G.B.S., by William 
Irvine. Whittlesey House. 439 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by ]. C. Lehane, C.M. 


This could well be the book to end all 
books on Bernard Shaw. In some 400 
pages the Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Leland Stanford University has 
written, not straight biography, but a 
history of the development of Shaw’s 
ideas as political commentator, play- 
wright, lover, business man, critic of art, 
music and drama. On the whole it is a 
competent, complete and judicial ac- 
complishment. 

The author has a deep knowledge of 
Shaw's writings, a penetrating critical 
attitude and enough humor to make 
this book easy reading in spite of its 
forbidding text-book format. For what- 
ever else might be said of Shaw, he is 
witty himself and often the cause of wit 
in other men. 

Probably nowhere else will the reader 
find a more thorough examination of 
Shaw’s connection with Fabian Social- 
ism and later the British Labor Party. 
Mr. Irvine also examines each of the 
plays, shows how they came to be writ- 
ten and gives a critical evaluation of 
them. 

Most interesting to Catholic readers 
will be the revealing chapter on Shaw's 
nine-day visit to Russia with Lady Astor 
in 1931, describing his silly behavior 
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there and after his return, when he 
loudly supported the Soviet system. The 
chapter shows that the farsighted 
prophet who failed to foresee two world 
wars was also a dupe of Soviet propa- 
ganda. Not least among the values of 
The Universe of G.B.S. is that it makes 
clear the fact that Shaw has lived long 
enough to see most of his favorite theor- 
ies proved false. 


Another interesting section for Catho- 
lic readers is the excellent chapter on 
the relationship between Shaw and 
Chesterton. Mr. Irvine follows his sub- 
ject down as far as the year 1948. By 
that time the reader will feel like ask- 
ing, “What more can be said of Bernard 
Shaw?” 


Development of Moral Ideas 
In Shakespeare’s Characters 
SHAKESPEARE’S Wor.p oF Imaces, by 


Donald Stauffer. Norton. 393 pp: 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Msgr. I. J. Semper 


Beginning with Titus Andronicus and 
ending with The Tempest, Professor 
Stauffer surveys the world of Shake- 
speare’s imagined personalities with the 
aim of tracing the development of his 
moral ideas. Since Shakespeare presents 
his characters as responsible agents, the 
question of morality enters into any 
serious discussion of his work. In the 
eighteenth century Dr. Johnson denied 
that Shakespeare had any claim to be 
considered as a moralist. In the nine- 
teenth century Cardinal Newman de- 
clared that “he upholds the broad laws 
of moral and divine truth with the con- 
sistency and severity of an Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, or Pindar.” It should be 
noted that Newman brackets Shake- 
speare as a moralist with three writers 
of pre-Christian times. 

Like Newman, Professor Stauffer be- 
lieves that Shakespeare is a moral 
teacher of supreme merit; and like New- 
man, he holds that Shakespeare was 
content to depict the morality of human 
relationships in this world, ignoring 
almost entirely anything beyond and 
above man. If Dante has written the 
Divine Comedy, Shakespeare has writ- 
ten the Human Comedy. 

This book may be recommended as 
a sound and penetrating study, although 
the reader may not agree with all of 
its conclusions. The present reviewer is 
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of the opinion that the author in his 
treatment of Hamlet was handicapped 
by the limitations of his subject, because 
in that play purely theological issues— 
the mission of the Ghost from Purga- 
tory, the fear that this Ghost may be 
a masquerading demon, and the allu- 
sions to a supernatural life beyond the 
grave—are not subordinated to moral 
issues, as in the other tragedies. Pro- 
fessor Stauffer thinks that Prospero’s 
great speech in the poet’s last play indi- 
cates that in Shakespeare’s mind “not 
only the great globe but religion itself 
could be conceived only as a noble 
dream.” But Prospero’s speech can be 
interpreted as a renunciation of the 
creative art with which Professor Stauf- 
fer deals in his book. When Prospero, 
the great enchanter, breaks his staff, 
drowns his book, and abjures his 
“rough magic,” we can hear the voice 
of the dramatist bidding farewell to the 
stage and his: literary art. But The 
Tempest is not only a Vale to the “rough 
magic” of art; it is also an Ave to the 
infinitely finer magic of repentance and 
prayer. It is significant that Shakespear, 
unlike Ben Jonson, made no attempt to 
collect, correct and publish his plays. 


Introduction to Modern Art 

LayMeEN’s Guipe To Mopern Aart, by 
Mary C. Rathbun and Bartlett H. 
Hayes, Jr. Oxford University. Un- 
paged. $4.00. 

This book offers a start in uaraveling 

what is to most people the mystery of 

modern art. It is especially helpful be- 


cause each point explained is illus- 


trated with reproductions of paintings. 
Unfortunately the book starts with 
the fuzzy sort of introduction which 
will make most Catholic readers wary of 
it. “No pronouncements have been 
made on what is good or bad, for that 
question is without meaning when 
asked of man’s search for truth. Is na- 
ture itself good? Or bad? Who can tell?” 
After finishing the book the reader 
will see that much of what seems 
strange and radical in modern art has 
been accepted practice for centuries. 
The authors, by their own admission, 
do not give a complete study of modern 
art. What they have done is to explain 
the techniques and methods used by 
modern artists. With an understanding 
of these, the readers will be able to go 
on to deeper studies. P.K.C. 


Study of Melville 
For the Initiated 
Herman ME tvixzg, by Richard Chase. 

Macmillan. 305 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Leo Gonzaga, 

S.C.L. 

Mr. Chase’s expressed purpose is to 
present Melville’s works “in something 
like their full imperfect glory” and “to 
contribute a book on Melville to the 
new liberalism.” The extensive research 
which previously produced The Quest 
for Myth enabled Mr. Chase to under. 
stand, present, evaluate (but probably 
overestimate) the myths and symbols 
so lavishly used by Melville—and which 
obscure much of his writing. 

The reader readily accedes that the 
critic attacked an intricate problem 
when he undertook to present the en- 
tire range of Melville’s works including 
his little known verse. The repetition 
and occasional contradictions in the 
labyrinth of symbols make the reader 
wish for the twitch of the golden 
thread to assure him that he is not hope- 
lessly lost. 

The reader may be a bit surprised to 
learn that Melville “became the Ameri- 
can prototype of a special kind of genius 
—the estranged artist.” Mr. Chase thinks 
that the enduring interest in Melville 
(as a writer) lies in the fact that he is 
an artist whose “valuable _ stylistic 
achievement could produce such differ- 
ing pieces as Moby Dick . . . and The 
Confidence Man.” 

Mr. Chase seems to summarize his 
findings: “The ‘shock of recognition, 
profound and exhilarating, which comes 
finally to the student of Melville is not 
only the recognition that he suffered 
and failed like a brave doomed Ameri- 
can but that he wrote certain excellent 
books. We must, of course, see Mel- 
ville as the Stricken Prometheus—the 
wounded prophet in the wilderness, 
even (in the words of Ludwig Lew- 
isohn) as the ‘big, bearded, violently 
excited man trying to shout down the 
whimpering, lonely child in his soul.”’ 

It is superfluous to add that this book 
is for the initiated, the “old salt,” and 
the sincere, deep student of Melville. 
Few, I believe, can agree that “what we 
must come to value most is the com 
tinuous act of heroism which made 
Melville a serious thinker and artist.’ 
To the majority Herman Melville will 
remain the author of one book, Moby 
Dick—the epic of whaling. 
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Literary Career of Leader 

Of Irish Literary Revival 

W. B. Yeats, Man & Poet, by A. 
NorMAN JEeFFaRES. Yale University. 
365 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Norman N. Rowley 


This most recent study of the life of 
William Butler Yeats adds nothing new 
to the work already done on the literary 
career of the self-designated leader of 
the Irish Literary Revival. As a matter 
of fact, it would seem to me, at least, 
to be inferior to its predecessors in as 
far as its author follows too closely in 
the footsteps of the Yeats’ idolators—the 
first of whom was Yeats himself—by 
basing the greater section of his work on 
the many autobiographical writings of 
his subject. When Mr. Jeffares is not 
making use of this material, he turns to 
sources equally favorable to the Irish 
poet, the writings of his friends and as- 
sociates in the movement to secure for 
Ireland a position of preeminence in the 
world of literature. 

The consequences of the use of such 
prejudiced information are unfortunate. 
In refusing to break away from the 
Yeats’ circle of informants, Mr. Jeffares 
never achieves the objective attitude 
which should be the outstanding char- 
acteristic of any biographer. Not only 
is he blind to the obvious faults which 
stud the life of Yeats, he is equally 
blind to the virtues of certain of the 
contemporaries of the poet who are 
tepresented in a not too complimentary 
manner in Yeats’ autobiography. Rather 
than investigate the lives of these men, 
Mr. Jeffares is content to repeat what- 
ever he has learned of them through the 
writings of Yeats. 

With relation to this point, I have 
most definitely in mind the shabby 
tteatment given to the personality and 
the literary career of the talented Catho- 
lic critic and poet Lionel Johnson by 
Mr. Jeffares. There is too great a 
divergence between the picture given of 
Johnson by the latter and that found in 
the work of the eminent American 
scholar Paul Elmer More, who de- 
xribes Johnson as the “sole intellectual 
loree connected with the Irish Literary 
Revival.” ; 

Mr. More went to several sources be- 
fore arriving at this opinion; Mr. Jef- 
fares, in this and in other instances 
thoughout his biography, consulted but 
me source, the pro-Yeats material. 
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Mr. Priestly Writes 
On a Favorite Subject 


Deuicut, by J. B. Priestly. Harper. 170 
pp: $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


If it is true that every man enjoys him- 
self most when talking about himself, 
then Mr. Priestly had one whale of a 
good time while writing this book. 
Those who enjoy personal, cozy, chatty 
essays should find delight in Delight. 
The reader who is interested in Mr. 
Priestly will find these revelatory little 
essays a must. 

A very human picture of a well- 
established author emerges from his 
book. He has a fondness for long soak- 
ings in the bath tub, and some very 
decided preferences in singers and to- 
bacco. When world worries grow too 
burdensome he finds that playing tunes 
on a player piano helps. He is fond of 
detective stories and thoroughly fed up 
with professional Shakesperian actors. 
He is old enough to indulge in youth- 
ful recollections and young enough to 
be constantly planning new work. 
While a socialistic champion of the 
poor, he is not above playing mean 
jokes on civil servants. He prefers the 
meteoric birth of an artistic idea to the 
dialectical disciplines of metaphysics. 
While. silent on God and religion, he 
professes certainty about a life hereafter. 

These unorganized, pedestrian ru- 
minations are filled with good humor 
and random flashes of wit. At times, re- 
markable depths of perception reward 
the reader. The essays on “The Ironic 
Principle,” “Dreams,” and “Wood” 
alone make this little book worth read- 


ing. 


“Essays” by Morley 


Tue Ironinc Boarp, by Christopher 
Morley. Doubleday. 255 pp- $3.00. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 
Somewhere in this book, Christopher 


Morley complains that critics insist on 
classifying anything he writes as essays. 
To avoid offending him again, let’s say 
that this is another collection of what- 
ever Mr. Morley writes when he is not 
writing novels. The exegetical pieces on 
Sherlock Holmes are good critical fool- 
ing. The history of the church of St. 
Bypass is deftly developed whimsy. 
His compositions are characterized as 
usual by winsomeness, affection for old 


friends and old places, and amusingly 
well-turned phrases. If his phrases some- 
times strain for effect, and fall on the 
other side, he more than compensates 
for his failures by unhackneyed imagery 
and wit. An armchair admiral hoists his 
pennant over a new flotilla of filing 
cases; the same admiral “sounds to me 
like a cravat of the old school . 
probably Stonehenge.” But as a stylist, 
Morley's gifts do not justify his assur- 
ance that he can “improve on the tu- 
bercular style of Keats’ tubercular line.” 

It is Morley’s great asset that he is 
able to project his personality so vividly 
into print. Whatever he writes becomes 
an expression of his charm, his en- 
thusiasms, his sense of humor and his 
loyalties. It also reflects his complacency, 
his confidence in his own opinion, and 
his snobbery. Only an unconscious snob 
could comment naively that T. A. Daly 
was as proud of his grandfather, who 
was a bricklayer, as he, Christopher 
Morley, was of his, who had done pro- 
motion and publicity work for Charles 
Dickens. This projection of personality 
is the essence of the familiar essay. It 
provides the backbone for this collec- 
tion. 


Books THAT WILL Not DIE 
(Continued from page 207.) 
define prayer as “the dialogue of a mad- 
man with his shadow,” he has nothing 
but pity, and he refers to the Carthusi- 
ans who find in it “sheer, robust, vigor- 
ous, abundant joy.” At twelve years he 
had first heard the voice of God. 
Twenty times a day he recalls the pres- 
ence of God. He not only experiences 
the trials of the mystic but is also given 
his consolations. Thus Our Lady ap- 
pears to him as a young girl with the 
rough work hands of a peasant child, 
“. . . the sublime being whose tiny 
hinds hushed the thunder, hands full 

of grace. ° 

Another noteworthy point in this re- 
markable work is that Bernanos who 
associates boredom and sadness with 
sin, joy and gladness with grace, prayer, 
and Our Lady, also gives frequent ex- 
pression to his warm admiration for 
mediaeval Christianity. And in thus 
proving the perennial appeal of his 
Faith, and of the Ages of Faith, this 
modern craftsman of that most modern 
of genres, the novel, displays most forc- 
ibly the timeless and living value of his 
own work. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





THE AMAZING JOURNEY OF 
DAVID INGRAM 

by Eric P. Kelly. Lippincott. 272 pp. 

$2.50. 

Eric Kelly is the second Newbery prize 
winner who has attempted to make the 
thrilling stories recorded in Hakluyt's 
Voyages available for young people. 
Some years ago Charles Finger edited 
an abridged edition which was never 
too popular. Now Eric P. Kelly has 
written The Amazing Journey of David 
Ingram in such a masterful way that the 
tale is an absorbing story of Indian 
adventure. The sub-title gives the theme 
as “Being the story of three white men, 
David Ingram, Richard Twide, and 
Richard Browne, who crossed, in 1568- 
69, those lands of the New World 
which later became the United States 
of America. They were the first white 
men to make the journey.” 

Much research has been done by Eric 
Kelly to make the book valuable in cor- 
relation with American history. Girls 
will love the romantic Spanish princess 
found in the wilderness. Boys will enjoy 
the adventures with the Indians and the 
descriptions of the rugged game of La- 
Crosse. 


—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


THE SUNKEN FOREST 

by Rene Prud’Hommeaux Cillus. 

Rafaello Busoni). Viking. 248 pp. 

$2.50. 

If the boy or girl for whom you buy 
books likes a homey backyard mystery 
that is plausible without loss of excite- 
ment, then consider this better-than- 
usual adventure yarn. 

The story is set in Fair Harbor, a real 
resort island off Long Island. The two 
J’s CJerry, 16, and Jane, 12) take up 
winter residence there with their father, 
a war-time intelligence officer. Anyway, 
there’s a sunken forest on the island 
where another 16 year-old boy lives in 
a tree hut during the day. At night he 
stays with his mean old grandfather 
(who, of course, turns out not to be his 
real grandfather) on an old houseboat. 
Two villainous characters come on the 
scene and are associated suspiciously 
with the houseboat and the sunken for- 
est. The unravelling of their mysterious 
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mission makes a lively winter for the 
two J's and their tree-top friend. 

There’s a familiar warmth, a real 
vitality that runs through this story. Add 
well-paced suspense plus a simple and 
direct style and The Sunken Forest 
grows into a very readable adventure. 
The excellent illustrations by Rafaello 
Busoni do much to realize the sum of 
a recommendable storybook for boys 
and girls (10-15). 

—Richard Butler, O.P. 


THE Macic PEN 

by Anne Heagney. Bruce. 168 pp: 

$2.50. 
This is a fictionized biography of a girl 
author, Frances Fisher, who lived in 
North Carolina during the difficult days 
following the Civil War. Because 
Bishop James Gibbons, of Baltimore, 
later a Cardinal and famous author him- 
self, shared the general disapproval of 
the publicity connected with such a 
career for women, Frances wrote under 
the pen name Christian Reid. Success 
came slowly and laboriously, and Fran- 
ces’ struggles plus her adventures with 
family and friends make a good story. 
The background is authentic, the char- 
acters alive, there’s romance and excite- 
ment enough to please young readers. 

Some details deserve more attention 
than they receive, however. It would 





James Meagher, author of 
The Knight of the Bow. 





certainly have been worth an addy 
chapter, for instance, to avoid propaga 
ing, even inadvertently, the fallacy thy 
vocations to the priesthood result from 
disappointments in love, as apparent) 
is the case with Terry Muldoon, Fra, 
ces’ ardent young neighbor. In spite ¢ 
this the book remains a welcome om 


—Eileen Hall 


THE KNIGHT OF THE Bow 

by James Meagher. Bruce. 214 p 

$2.50. 

Knights, pages, long-bow men, villein; 
villains, kings, crusaders, and even ; 
Pope of the thirteenth century peopk 
these fabulous pages. All the color anj 
pageantry of those turbulent times ar 
revealed and interpreted by the supe. 
ior pen of the learned author, Jame 
Meagher. 

Young Edmund, just 18 years of ag, 
declares on his birthday the freedom d 
all his serfs. He acts on the wisdom ¢ 
his dead mother who advised him thi 
free men are more loyal. 

Intrigue enters his life with the sa 
ing of two friars who are so impressed 
with the sagacity of the young ma 
that they entrust to his care a secre 
message for the Holy Father. Enroute 
to Rome and later Edmund meets both 
adventure and romance. 

A splendid book for boys and girk 
junior high and older. 

—Mary C. Dunne 


Docs OF DESTINY 

by Fairfax Downey illus. Paul 

Brown). Scribner. 186 pp. $2.50. 
Dogs of Destiny is an unusual book 
Fairfax Downey, author of a numb 
of books for teen-agers, tells the storie 
of fifty dogs famous in legend, Greek 
poetry, or history, or famous as pets d 
great men and women. Each story i 
beautifully illustrated with a pen an 
ink drawing by Paul Brown. 

Vige, a shaggy shepherd dog, wa 
the companion of a Viking. Perites 
Alexander the Great's pet dog, wa 
strong enough to fell an elephant. Skye 
with his mistress, Mary, Queen of Scots 
dared the beheading block. Handsome 
Dan, a bulldog, became Yale's mast 
and symbol and lives on in Cole Porters 
bulldog song. 

Girls and boys from eight to fourteer 
will most particularly enjoy Dogs 9 
Destiny. 

—Patricia McCarron 
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STARS ABOVE 

by Ellsworth Newcomb. Dutton. 181 
In this new book about Joan Andrews, 
Ellsworth Newcomb uses just the touch 
needed to interest the modern teen- 
ager. The book is full of glamorous ac- 
tivity, wholesome young people, and 
adults who are sometimes troublesome 
and other times understanding to the 
point of being “super.” Important de- 
cisions have to be made, too. 

Joan, daughter of a Navy captain, has 
been brought up by her mother’s mother 
who resented her daughter's marriage 
and mourned her early death. Joan’s 
devotion to her father extends to his 
second wife and step-children. Obli- 
gated by her grandmother's illness to 
leave the Navy base in California and 
spend the winter in a New York apart- 
ment, she still manages to spend a most 
interesting winter. The book ends ro- 
mantically at the Annapolis “ring 
dance” in June. 

This is an excellent book for a high- 
school girl—mine walked off with it 
bodily. She says it is a sequel to Anchor 
for Her Heart. Don’t bother the boys 
with it, though. It is not designed for 
them despite the Navy-Annapolis angle. 

—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 
VINNIE REAM AND MR. LINCOLN 

by Freeman H. Hubbard. Whittlesey 

House. 271 pp. $2.75. 

A fresh subject for a young people's 
biography is Vinnie Ream, the little girl 
who became a famous sculptress, and 
made the statue of Abraham Lincoln. 
This vivid portrayal of the young 17 
year old girl and her life in war-torn 
Washington is especially suitable for 
the high school ages. 

The controversial subject of the 
North against the South is handled 
from a surprisingly broad-minded view- 
point. Sympathy for both sides is evi- 
dent. Rich character interpretation of 
the men of the times, and authentic 
senes and settings add to the value of 
the book. 

Hard work and sheer persistence 
make Vinnie Ream a success. She is an 
exceptionally fine pattern for any teen- 
age girl. 

The story is told in an entertaining 
fashion, but with a sufficiently polished 
style to place it among the better young 
people’s books of the year. 

—Beryl Hoskin 
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My FAVORITE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


“WHEN you were young, what books were your favorites?” we asked 
the following authors, all of whom are popular writers of books for 
Catholic young people. We think you may be interested in the answers 


which we received: 


COVELLE NEWCOMB 


Author of “Larger Than the Sky”, 

“Running Waters”, “Silver Saddles.” 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb 

Rip Van Winx, by Washington 
Irving 

Gutiiver’s Travets, by Jonathan 
Swift 

A Curp’s GarpEN oF VERsEs, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson 

Avice IN WonDERLAND, by Lewis 
Carroll 

Kinc oF THE GoLpEN River, by 


John Ruskin 


ANNA KUHN 


Author of “Watching at My Gates”, 

“Royal Banners Fly,” etc. 

REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK Farm, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge 

Lirrte Women, by Louisa M. 

* Alcott 

Five Lrrrte Peppers, by Margaret 
Sidney 

Fairy Tates, by Hans Christian An- 
derson 

YeLLow Farry Book, by Andrew 


Lang 


ADDISON BURBANK 


Author of “The Cedar Deer,” co- 

author of “Narizona’s Holiday” and 

illustrator of many books. 

Tue Merry ApvENTurRES OF RoBIN 
Hoop, by Howard Pyle 

Joan oF Arc, by Boutet de Monvel 


- Uncrte Remus, by Joel Chandler 


Harris 

Treasure Istanp, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

Wiup Anmats I Have Known, by 
Ernest Thompson Seton 

Bar Sinister, by Richard Harding 
Davis 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


Author of “The Man on Fire”, “The 
Parish Priest of Ars,” etc. 


Tue Oz Books, by Frank Baum 

SoqurreEL Nurkiy, by Beatrix Potter 

Tom Prayrair, by Father Finn 

ANNE OF GREEN GaBLES, by L. M. 
Montgomery 

Tue Lay oF THe Last Minstret, 


by Sir Walter Scott 


DANIEL A. Lorp, S.J. 
Editor of “The Queen’s Work.” 


ALIcE IN WoNDERLAND, by Lewis 
Carroll 

Davin CoppeERFIELD, 
Dickens 

Tom Prayrair, by Father Finn 

Tue Lion oF St. Marx's, by G. A. 
Henty 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb 

Quo Vapis, by Henry Sienkiewicz 


by Charles 


REv. GERALD T. BRENNAN 


Author of “The Good Bad Boy”, 
“The Man Who Dared a King,” etc. 


Lirrte Brack Sampo, by Helen 
Bannerman 

Treasure Istanp, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain 

Tue ApvENTuRES OF HuCKLEBERRY 
Finn, by Mark Twain 

His First anp Last APPEARANCE, by 
Father Finn 

Tue Birps’ Curistmas Carot, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


SISTER M. CuHarirTas, S.S.N.D. 


Author of “Faith and a Fishhook”, 
“The Man Who Built the Secret 
Door,” etc. 


Brack Beauty, by Anna Sewell 
Brsce History 

Mar at Kinc ALFrep’s Court 
Friaminco Featuer, An Indian Story 
LEGENDE DER HEILIGEN 
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GREG SHERIDAN, REPORTER 


by Jack Bechdolt. Dutton. 190 pp. 
$2.50. 


The mystery which suddenly crops up, 
in what at first sight seems to be a 
career book, makes a double feature of 
Greg Sheridan, Reporter. Jack Bech- 
dolt, in acquainting the reader with the 
newspaper world, uses a conceited col- 
lege graduate and an efhcient news- 
paper woman to form his story. The idol 
of his doting mother, Greg has declined 
to fulfil his father’s demands and hopes 
and has come to New York to play the 
newspaper game. Sue Logan has grown 
up with journalism a vital part of her 
life. For generations her family has felt 
the Van Kills Weekly Intelligencer to 
be their raison d'etre. 

In weaving the story of Greg, Sue and 
the paper, the author has created the 
impression that it is not the characters 
but rather the narrator who entertains 
and expresses the thoughts. The char- 
acters are not real. 

—Sister Mary Joan Briggs, V.H.M. 


THE GOLDEN Door 


by Hertha Pauli Cillus. Kurt Wiese). 
Knopf. 155 pp. $2.50. 


This title is taken from the poem in- 
scribed on the Statue of Liberty. The 
story concerns the fund-raising cam- 
paign of the old New York paper The 
World; it opens when the Franco- 
American Union’s New York Commit- 
tee has all but collapsed, and closes 
with the unveiling of the statue. 

Unless readers of this book are older 
than the 11 year-old principal charac- 
ters, they will skip many difficult words 
and passages. Although the material has 
been cast in the lightest fiction, there 
still is not much story appeal. Children 
will probably find it more palatable than 
their textbooks, but they should be ac- 
quainted beforehand with the American 
history of the Statue. 

—Priscilla Witt 


GABRIELLA 

by Nancy Hartwell illus. 

Castle). Holt. 244 pp. $2.50. 
Like its charming heroine, this book 
has everything—mystery, history, danc- 
ing, romancing. 

Obliged at 17 to interrupt her nomad 
life with her famous radio-commentator 
father and to spend a year in an old 
mansion with her crippled aunt, Gabri- 


Jane 
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ella learns to love the house, helps 
financially by serving tea and history 
to summer tourists, gains friends and 
adventure in both town and summer 
colony, solves the mystery of the old 
mines, and finds romance for both her 
aunt and herself. She is a real girl as 
she swishes through the pages in jeans 
or in formals, and girls 14 to 16 will 
find this a grand book. 


—Teresa Sweetser Preston 


SUGAR AND SPICE 
by Velma Nieberding. Catholic Home 
Journal. 150 pp. $2.00. 
In the youth guidance field many of the 
books for teen-agers are weakened be- 
cause they too frequently suggest “doing 
the right thing for the wrong reason 
which is always the gredtest treason.” 
Especially is this true on those points 
which involve a moral issue, such as 


Velma 
Nieberding, 
author of 


Sugar and 
Spice 





problems concerned with company- 
keeping. One does not “pet” because it 
isn’t the “smooth” thing to do, accord- 
ing to one of the more popular books in 
this field. 

Sugar and Spice is to be recom- 
mended in that the spiritual motive is 
never overlooked in the recommenda- 
tions on these problems. Such sugges- 
tions as “if only your Guardian Angels 
help you through this one phase of 
growing up—if only you would believe 
at 16 what any woman knows at 30,” 
will give positive help to young people. 

Velma Nieberding is peculiarly fitted 
to write such a book for she has three 
sons of her own—two of them teen-agers. 
As school secretary for a number of 
years she had an opportunity to study 
the problems of teen-agers. In 1946 she 
undertook a regular writing assignment 
for The Catholic Home Journal, and 
her articles for the magazine gradually 
evolved into this book. 

Especially to be recommended in 








Sugar and Spice are such chapters x 
“Kisses Are Personal,” “Going Steady’ 
and “The Case for Chastity.” ‘The book 
will be useful not only in class rooms 
but also in homes. Enough humor anj 
understanding are in the writing ) 
make acceptable the very serious advice 
given on moral problems. 


—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


KATHIE THE NEW TEACHER 
by Lucile G. Rosenheim. Messner 
195 pp. $2.50. 


A number of modern teenagers wil 
consider Kathie the New Teacher good, 
but the reason will be that they have 
not read much and, therefore, do not 
know any better. The book has many 
of the earmarks of a “first” besides some 
of the defects of numerous modem 
juveniles. Kathie is a city-bred girl 
coming to suburban Hill Crest for her 
first attempt at teaching. With a fund of 
initiative, enthusiasm, and impulsive 
ness, Kathie plans wonderful projects 
both educational and civic. Hill Crest 
is to be an ideal democratic town. 

A worthy plot? Yes. A good career 
book? Fine! But what about style and 
characterization? There’s something 
stilted about both in Kathie. Rarely do 
the characters step beyond the borders 
of bookland to emerge as real persons 
Likewise, while a touch of modern slang 
isn’t bad, a heavy sprinkling of it, plus 
the use of a few common expressions, 
will never enhance any book, even a 
juvenile. Moreover, the little uncharite- 
ble slurs on other persons’ characters 
that slip into the story mar an other 
wise good moral tone. Here and there, 
too, threads of the plot are rather cor- 
spicuous, spoiling the suspense that is 
so necessary to make a story absorbing. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


LAST OF THE WILD STALLIONS 
by Barlow Meyers (illus. Bill Wick 
ham). Westminster. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Young people never have enough hors 
stories, particularly the ones in which 
a fine relationship is shown between 
men and horses. And such is The Las 
of the Wild Stallions by Barlow Meyets 
Though the book is not a great story, 
it is a good one, and has enough action 
to carry the interest of readers. A god 
description of ranch life in Westem 
United States is given, which feature’ 
of definite interest to young readers. 
—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 
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SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW 


by Dorothy Canfield Cillus. Mary D. 
Shipman ). Scott. 192 pp. $2.50. 


Dorothy Canfield has here produced a 
hook for young readers which deserves 
ill the superlatives a reviewer can mus- 
et. The collection consists of nine pre- 
viously published stories which together 
ceate a compelling and vivid panorama 
of American life and ideals from the 
days of the Revolution to the present. 
Despite the variety of time and inci- 
dent, there is a truly homogeneous qual- 
ity to the book. However varied the 
stories, the total effects are of courage, 
tolerance, sympathy and _ selflessness— 
achieved without any obvious devices at 
all. Whether she is writing about Ann 
Story, who was a vital member of the 
underground during the Revolution; or 
alittle Austrian girl newly arrived in an 
American town; or a young woman who 
became a bride in a mid-West army 
amp, Dorothy Canfield produces a 
moral as effortlessly as she tells the 
stories. 

A book like this can do more good 
thn any number of stock works on 
“Americanism.” I cannot recommend it 
too highly. 

—Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


Kir CARSON 


by Stanford Tousey Cillus. author). 
Whitman. 48 pp. $1.50. 


Children who have enjoyed Stanford 
Tousey’s many stories of the West will 
welcome this new book dealing with the 
adventures of the great American scout, 
Kit Carson. Surely the experiences of 
in imaginary Superman could be no 
more thrilling and breath-taking than 
the dangers and hardships which this 
al hero faced and conquered. Travel- 
ing into little known territory with 
wvered-wagon trains, shooting wolves 
ind marauding Indians, escaping from 
gizzly bears, trapping, hunting, and 
scuing abducted Indians for the 
Padres at Mission San Jose were only a 
kw of the many activities engaged in by 
ihe tireless Kit Carson. Honest, trust- 
worthy, fearless, admired by white men 
ind Indians alike, Kit Carson advanced 
fom a saddle-maker’s apprentice to 
‘pert mountain man, became the best 
wide in the West, was made Indian 
Agent for the Government, and died as 
General Christopher Carson. But in his 
lie there was romance as well as ad- 
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venture. His first wife was an Indian 
and, some years after her death, Kit 
became a Catholic before he married 
the beautiful Mexican girl, Josefa Jara- 
millo. 

This book is written in a simple 
straightforward manner, its direct narra- 
tive unmarred by fictional ornamenta- 
tion. The lively illustrations by the 
author add greatly to the interest of the 
book. This should prove fascinating 
supplementary reading to the younger 
elementary pupils who are encounter- 
ing, possibly for the first time, the facts 
of American history in text books. 

—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


THE CANVAS CASTLE 

by Alice Rogers Hager Cillus. Mary 

Stevens). Messner. 179 pp. $2.50. 
In The Canvas Castle, one meets a 
family that is almost too good to be true, 
the Harpers. Mr. and Mrs. Harper seem 
to be made for each other—both posses- 
sing the maturity proper to their age and 
parenthood, but at the same time in- 
tegrating it with youthful vigor and 
optimism. Twelve-year-old Maidie, Jock, 
her younger brother, and two-year old 
Tommy are ideal children. 

Maidie’s expression of her high- 
spirited temperament, when Mr. Harper 
takes a job in Alaska and their “canvas 
castle” must be left behind, is the only 
indication of real trouble for “Harpers, 
Incorporated.” ‘This is finally dissipated 
in her unconscious realization of a basic 
family relationship. “She didn’t need to 
look back. There was the whole, wide 
world before her and, besides, Father 
was waiting.” . 

This book won the 1948 Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Foundation Award for chil- 
dren’s literature. 

—Margaret Collins 


THE TRUCK Book 

by Margaret and Stuart Otto. Wil- 

liam Sloane. 64 pp. $1.50. 
For the boy between the ages of five 
and ten who cannot seem to get enough 
information about automobiles and 
trucks, this book may be the perfect 
answer. Each page is devoted to a large 
photograph of a specific type of truck 
and a short account of what the truck 
is used for. It seems doubtful, however, 
that the book would be of much interest 
to any child who does not already have 
an interest in trucks or automobiles. 


—Mary Conrad 


Here is new reading adventure 
for young folks from ten to six- 
teen years—the kind that rates 
high in genuine enjoyment and 
high ideals: 


THE MAGIC PEN tells in a 
story as romantic as one of her 
own novels 
the life of —_— 
Frances Fish- Sagees 
er. She wrote 





under the 
name of 
Christian 


Reid, and this 

book recaptures the days of her 
exciting life as a southern belle, 
her conversion, and her literary 
dreams coming true. By Ann 
Heagney. $2.50 


More rough-and-tumble is 
KNIGHT OF THE BOW, by James 
L. Meagher, 

a full of the 

i daring of 
13th century 
eer chivalry. 
“A % Young hero 
; " worshippers 
will revel in 
the deeds of the Knight, Edmund 
of Dorchester—handsome, daunt- 
less, straightforward, determined 
to serve God in the full strength 
of his knighthood and meeting 
thrilling events as he does so. 
$2.50 









Delightfully presented, these 
lives of forty saints in SAINTS 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
peal not only 
to boys and 
girls but also 
to adults who 
narrative technique is varied 
from story to story in easy, hu- 
man style, and the author strikes 
a responsive note by showing 

At Your Bookstore 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
402 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








by Thomas 
Melady ap- 
~ Bs 
purchase the © 
book. The a 
children how the saints were 
somewhat like them. $2.50 
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GREG SHERIDAN, REPORTER 


by Jack Bechdolt. Dutton. 190 pp. 
$2.50. 


The mystery which suddenly crops up, 
in what at first sight seems to be a 
career book, makes a double feature of 
Greg Sheridan, Reporter. Jack Bech- 
dolt, in acquainting the reader with the 
newspaper world, uses a conceited col- 
lege graduate and an efficient news- 
paper woman to form his story. The idol 
of his doting mother, Greg has declined 
to fulfil his father’s demands and hopes 
and has come to New York to play the 
newspaper game. Sue Logan has grown 
up with journalism a vital part of her 
life. For generations her family has felt 
the Van Kills Weekly Intelligencer to 
be their raison d'etre. 

In weaving the story of Greg, Sue and 
the paper, the author has created the 
impression that it is not the characters 
but rather the narrator who entertains 
and expresses the thoughts. The char- 
acters are not real. 


—Sister Mary Joan Briggs, V.H.M. 


THE GOLDEN DoorR 


by Hertha Pauli Cillus. Kurt Wiese). 
Knopf. 155 pp. $2.50. 


This title is taken from the poem in- 
scribed on the Statue of Liberty. The 
story concerns the fund-raising cam- 
paign of the old New York paper The 
World; it opens when the Franco- 
American Union’s New York Commit- 
tee has all but collapsed, and closes 
with the unveiling of the statue. 

Unless readers of this book are older 
than the 11 year-old principal charac- 
ters, they will skip many difficult words 
and passages. Although the material has 
been cast in the lightest fiction, there 
still is not much story appeal. Children 
will probably find it more palatable than 
their textbooks, but they should be ac- 
quainted beforehand with the American 
history of the Statue. 

—Priscilla Witt 


GABRIELLA 


by Nancy Hartwell Cillus. 
Castle). Holt. 244 pp. $2.50. 


Like its charming heroine, this book 
has everything—mystery, history, danc- 
ing, romancing. 

Obliged at 17 to interrupt her nomad 
life with her famous radio-commentator 
father and to spend a year in an old 
mansion with her crippled aunt, Gabri- 
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ella learns to love the house, helps 
financially by serving tea and history 
to summer tourists, gains friends and 
adventure in both town and summer 
colony, solves the mystery of the old 
mines, and finds romance for both her 
aunt and herself. She is a real girl as 
she swishes through the pages in jeans 
or in formals, and girls 14 to 16 will 
find this a grand book. 


—Teresa Sweetser Preston 


SUGAR AND SPICE 
by Velma Nieberding. Catholic Home 
Journal. 150 pp. $2.00. 
In the youth guidance field many of the 
books for teen-agers are weakened be- 
cause they too frequently suggest “doing 
the right thing for the wrong reason 
which is always the gredtest treason.” 
Especially is this true on those points 
which involve a moral issue, such as 


Velma 
Nieberding, 
author of 


Sugar and 
Spice 





problems concerned with company- 
keeping. One does not “pet” because it 
isn’t the “smooth” thing to do, accord- 
ing to one of the more popular books in 
this field. 

Sugar and Spice is to be recom- 
mended in that the spiritual motive is 
never overlooked in the recommenda- 
tions on these problems. Such sugges- 
tions as “if only your Guardian Angels 
help you through this one phase of 
growing up—if only you would believe 
at 16 what any woman knows at 30,” 
will give positive help to young people. 

Velma Nieberding is peculiarly fitted 
to write such a book for she has three 
sons of her own—two of them teen-agers. 
As school secretary for a number of 
years she had an opportunity to study 
the problems of teen-agers. In 1946 she 
undertook a regular writing assignment 
for The Catholic Home Journal, and 
her articles for the magazine gradually 
evolved into this book. 

Especially to be recommended in 


Sugar and Spice are such chapters x 
“Kisses Are Personal,” “Going Steady’ 
and “The Case for Chastity.” The book 
will be useful not only in class roons 
but also in homes. Enough humor anj 
understanding are in the writing 
make acceptable the very serious advice 
given on moral problems. 


—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


KATHIE THE NEW TEACHER 


by Lucile G. Rosenheim. Messner 
195 pp. $2.50. 


A number of modern teenagers wil 
consider Kathie the New Teacher good, 
but the reason will be that they hay 
not read much and, therefore, do not 
know any better. The book has many 
of the earmarks of a “first” besides some 
of the defects of numerous modem 
juveniles. Kathie is a city-bred girl 
coming to suburban Hill Crest for he 
first attempt at teaching. With a fund of 
initiative, enthusiasm, and impulsive 
ness, Kathie plans wonderful projects 
both educational and civic. Hill Cres 
is to be an ideal democratic town. 

A worthy plot? Yes. A good career 
book? Fine! But what about style and 
characterization? There’s something 
stilted about both in Kathie. Rarely do 
the characters step beyond the borders 
of bookland to emerge as real persons 
Likewise, while a touch of modern slang 
isn’t bad, a heavy sprinkling of it, plu 
the use of a few common expressions 
will never enhance any book, even a 
juvenile. Moreover, the little uncharita- 
ble slurs on other persons’ character 
that slip into the story mar an other 
wise good moral tone. Here and there, 
too, threads of the plot are rather con 
spicuous, spoiling the suspense that is 
so necessary to make a story absorbing 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


LAST OF THE WILD STALLIONS 
by Barlow Meyers Cillus. Bill Wick 
ham). Westminster. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Young people never have enough hone 
stories, particularly the ones in which 
a fine relationship is shown between 
men and horses. And such is The Las 
of the Wild Stallions by Barlow Meyers 
Though the book is not a great story, 
it is a good one, and has enough action 
to carry the interest of readers. A goo 
description of ranch life in Westem 
United States is given, which feature’ 
of definite interest to young readers. 


—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 
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SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW 


by Dorothy Canfield Cillus. Mary D. 
Shipman ). Scott. 192 pp. $2.50. 


Dorothy Canfield has here produced a 
hook for young readers which deserves 
ill the superlatives a reviewer can mus- 
et. The collection consists of nine pre- 
viously published stories which together 
create a compelling and vivid panorama 
of American life and ideals from the 
days of the Revolution to the present. 
Despite the variety of time and _ inci- 
dent, there is a truly homogeneous qual- 
ity to the book. However varied the 
tories, the total effects are of courage, 
tolerance, sympathy and selflessness— 
achieved without any obvious devices at 
al. Whether she is writing about Ann 
Story, who was a vital member of the 
underground during the Revolution; or 
alittle Austrian girl newly arrived in an 
American town; or a young woman who 
became a bride in a mid-West army 
amp, Dorothy Canfield produces a 
moral as effortlessly as she tells the 
stories. 

A book like this can do more good 
thin any number of stock works on 
“Americanism.” I cannot recommend it 
too highly. 

—Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


Kir CARSON 


by Stanford Tousey Cillus. author). 

Whitman. 48 pp. $1.50. 
Children who have enjoyed Stanford 
Tousey’s many stories of the West will 
welcome this new book dealing with the 
adventures of the great American scout, 
Kit Carson. Surely the experiences of 
an imaginary Superman could be no 
nore thrilling and breath-taking than 
the dangers and hardships which this 
al hero faced and conquered. Travel- 
ing into littke known territory with 
‘ered-wagon trains, shooting wolves 
ind marauding Indians, escaping from 
yizzly bears, trapping, hunting, and 
tscuing abducted Indians for the 
Padres at Mission San Jose were only a 
ew of the many activities engaged in by 
the tireless Kit Carson. Honest, trust- 
worthy, fearless, admired by white men 
ind Indians alike, Kit Carson advanced 
ftom a saddle-maker’s apprentice to 
pert mountain man, became the best 
wuide in the West, was made Indian 
Agent for the Government, and died as 
General Christopher Carson. But in his 
ife there was romance as well as ad- 
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venture. His first wife was an Indian 
and, some years after her death, Kit 
became a Catholic before he married 
the beautiful Mexican girl, Josefa Jara- 
millo. 

This book is written in a simple 
straightforward manner, its direct narra- 
tive unmarred by fictional ornamenta- 
tion. The lively illustrations by the 
author add greatly to the interest of the 
book. This should prove fascinating 
supplementary reading to the younger 
elementary pupils who are encounter- 
ing, possibly for the first time, the facts 
of American history in text books. 


—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


THE CANVAS CASTLE 

by Alice Rogers Hager Cillus. Mary 

Stevens). Messner. 179 pp. $2.50. 
In The Canvas Castle, one meets a 
family that is almost too good to be true, 
the Harpers. Mr. and Mrs. Harper seem 
to be made for each other—both posses- 
sing the maturity proper to their age and 
parenthood, but at the same time in- 
tegrating it with youthful vigor and 
optimism. Twelve-year-old Maidie, Jock, 
her younger brother, and two-year old 
Tommy are ideal children. 

Maidie’s expression of her high- 
spirited temperament, when Mr. Harper 
takes a job in Alaska and their “canvas 
castle” must be left behind, is the only 
indication of real trouble for “Harpers, 
Incorporated.” This is finally dissipated 
in her unconscious realization of a basic 
family relationship. “She didn’t need to 
look back. There was the whole, wide 
world before her and, besides, Father 
was waiting.” : 

This book won the 1948 Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Foundation Award for chil- 
dren’s literature. 

—Margaret Collins 


THE TRUCK Book 

by Margaret and Stuart Otto. Wil- 

liam Sloane. 64 pp. $1.50. 
For the boy between the ages of five 
and ten who cannot seem to get enough 
information about automobiles and 
trucks, this book may be the perfect 
answer. Each page is devoted to a large 
photograph of a specific type of truck 
and a short account of what the truck 
is used for. It seems doubtful, however, 
that the book would be of much interest 
to any child who does not already have 
an interest in trucks or automobiles. 


—Mary Conrad 


Here is new reading adventure 
for young folks from ten to six- 
teen years—the kind that rates 
high in genuine enjoyment and 
high ideals: 


THE MAGIC PEN tells in a 
story as romantic as one of her 
own novels 
the life of - 
Frances Fish- Sees 
er. She wrote 





under the 
name of 
Christian 


Reid, and this 

book recaptures the days of her 
exciting life as a southern belle, 
her conversion, and her literary 
dreams coming true. By Ann 
Heagney. $2.50 


More rough-and-tumble is 
KNIGHT OF THE BOW, by James 
L. Meagher, 

a full of the 
daring of 
13th century 
her chivalry. 
% Young hero 
eS Worshippers 

will revel in 

the deeds of the Knight, Edmund 
of Dorchester—handsome, daunt- 
less, straightforward, determined 
to serve God in the full strength 
of his knighthood and meeting 
thrilling events as he does so. 
$2.50 
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SUGAR AND 


SPICE 
Velma Nieberding 


Here are twenty- 
five chapters (each 
one illustrated) for 
teen agers—especially girls. 150 pages 
in a beautiful green cloth binding. 

Price $2.00 


Treats of dating and dancing; kissing 
and necking; parties, parents and dresses. 


CHRIST’S MINUTEMEN 
Werner Hannan, O. F. M. Cap 


A book of 144 pages describing 
the founders and beginnings of the 


twelve largest religious Communi- 
ties of men in the U. S. Cloth $1.75. 


_ LET US GO WITH HIM 
Edwin Dorzweiler, O. F. M. Cap. 





Six forms of the Stations in large 
type. Illustrated. 100 pages. 25 cents. 


Published by the family’s favorite: 


The Catholic Home Journal 


The magazine that goes home 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 














FOR THE ASKING 


The Staff of Books On Trial has 
compiled an annotated list of 
100 significant books of 1949- 
50. Copies of this list may be 
had by simply dropping us a 


card requesting it. 


The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of America 
Vols. 51 to 56, 1934-37 
Address Box 606 


Booxs ON TRIAL 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 
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THE SHAGGY MAN OF Oz 

by Jack Snow, founded on and con- 

tinuing the famous Oz stories by L. 

Frank Baum Cillus. Frank Kramer). 

Reilly & Lee. 254 pp. $2.00. 

The thirty-seventh and latest title in 
the famous Oz series is a promising 
imitation of the real thing. 

Twink and Tom, twins from Buffalo, 
step through their television screen onto 
an island in the remote vicinity of Oz. 
Meanwhile, Ozma sends the Shaggy 
Man to the same island to request its 
magician-ruler to do up a bit of magic 
for her. When it develops that the ruler 
intends to hold the twins on his island, 
Shaggy helps them escape, and together 
they adventure back to the Emerald 
City. 

Jack Snow, the present official his- 
torian of the rectangular fairyland, is 
obviously an authority on the eventful 
past of Oz, its intricate events and 
marvelous people. He can create Oz 
atmosphere, and his logical absurdities 
are as good as any in the Baum Oz 
books or those of Ruth Plumly Thomp- 
son. In the Valley of Romance, where 
the theatre is the center of everyone's 
life, there is, for instance, a First Knight 
of the Realm. And the Wizard’s stolen 
Black Bag of Magic Tools is finally 
found—hidden behind a tree in a pic- 
ture. 

But, either Oz life is duller today, 
or Snow is censoring his communica- 
tions from the Emerald City. The story 
he tells here is too placid to be com- 
pletely authentic; dangers are too quick- 
ly survived and villains are too easily 
conquered. TRe splendid horror of the 
earlier books is, however, the only im- 
portant thing missing. 

—Mary Louise Hector 


LITTLE APPALOOSA 
by Berta and Elmer Hader Cillus. 
authors). Macmillan. Unpaged. 
$2.50. 
How little Ben got his own colt, raised 
and trained him, and won a calf-roping 
contest with him. An interesting West- 
ern story with fine illustrations for chil- 


dren 6 to 8. 


Poco’s SEA TRIP 
by Jo Norling Cillus. Ernest Nor- 
ling). Holt. 50 pp. $1.50. 
A little boy and his dog take a trip on a 
tug boat and learn something about 
ships and the sea. For children 6 to 8. 


LAUGHING MATTER 


edited by Helen R. Smith Cillus. Kyy 
Wiese). Scribner. 166 pp. $2.60, 


Laughing Matter is a charming colle. 
tion of funny stories and funny poeng 
Children, especially those between foy; 
and eight years of age, will love this 
wee anthology. And grown-ups, no mat 
ter how adult, will enjoy re-reading 
stories that delighted them as children, 

The talents of such penmen as A, A 
Milne, Rudyard Kipling, and Lewis 
Carroll are lent to the collection. The 
brothers Grimm are represented by 
“Clever Gretel,” vain cook who knew 
better than anyone else how good her 
cooking tasted and how well she looked. 
And a Louis Untermeyer limerick wil 
make even the most morose smile. 

Helen Smith, a children’s librarian in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has edited a 
valuable bit of children’s literature. Kur 
Wiese’s “funny” illustrations add to its 
value. 

—Patricia McCarron 


LOTs OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
by Julie Bedier and Louise ‘Trevisan. 


Macmillan. Unpaged. $2.00. 


An appealing story of how Mr. and 
Mrs. Bodkin adopted Carl and Olga, 
and of how Carl learned that he has 
lots of brothers and sisters all over the 
world, is told in the second book of a 
series which is to illustrate the lessons 
of the catechism. With colored illustra 
tions. Ages 6 to 8. 


GREAT GRANDFATHER IN THE HONEY 
TREE 
by Sam Swayne Cillus. Zoa Swayne): 
Viking. 53 pp. $2.00. 
A tall tale of how great-grandfather 
went hunting and came back with pro 
visions enough for many days. Whether 
intentionally or not, the large, simple, 
uncolored illustrations seem to invite 
young artists to try their hand at adding 
a bit of color. For children 5 to 8. 


SEPTIMUS, THE ST. BERNARD 
written and illustrated by Ruth M 
Collins. Dodd, Mead. Unpaged. 
$2.50. 

Septimus, the ‘St. Bernard dog, wa 

not much of a success at rescuing lost 

travelers, but at least he was able to 
help his friend Rudi win the yodeling 

contest. Amusing illustrations and a 

entertaining story for children 5 to 1. 
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A NEW FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(Continued from page 193.) 


ptiest-workmen in view when it began, 
but very soon about half its clerical 
nembers were employed in factories or 
workshops of one kind or another. 

These priests often become in effect 

tors of the factories in which they 
york and of the streets where their fel- 
lw workmen live, thus creating the 
ptoblem of a double jurisdiction. They 
ae warned by their superiors to exercise 
discretion and to show a profound re- 
spect towards the pastors within whose 
parishes they are operating. 

Such a man as Abbe Michonneau in- 
vites priest-workmen into his parish and 
regards them as an essential part of its 
missionary activities. He is one of the 

tors who themselves are leaders in 
the advance of French Catholicism. He 
has popularised the liturgy, adding an 
ewening Mass every Sunday for the 
workers, and what are called “para- 
liturgical” services for the unbelievers. 
Para-liturgy consists in explanatory and 
ometimes dramatic presentation in the 
vernacular of the mysteries of our faith. 
Held usually in the evening, a para- 
liturgical service will substitute for 
hymns or rosary a popularisation of the 
Holy Week liturgy, or a representation 
companied by explanations of the 
ceremonies of Mass, or the rites for the 
dying. Paraliturgy is used chiefly as a 
method of teaching while the Mass it- 
elf, sung or dialogued, is increasingly 
tressed as the supreme act of worship. 


Vu all this, the problem of in- 
tegration between the parish and 
the mission remains a very real one, and 
it remained for a Dominican of real 
ynius to find a solution. I have heard 
Abbe Michonneau say that the thing he 
lears most is “copyists”: a movement if 
itis not to stagnate must be ever moving 
and a chief sign of this activity will be 
the meeting by a fresh solution of each 
fresh problem that arises. 

The Mission de Marseille began like 
that of Paris as simply a mission. Pere 
Loew, O.P., sent by Father Lebret of 
Economie et Humanisme to study work- 
ing conditions in Marseilles, decided 
that he could best do so by identifying 
himself with the lives of the men whose 
onditions these were. He became a 
dock laborer and was shortly joined at 
his work by another Dominican. In 
these circumstances he wrote a book 
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called Les Dockers de Marseille and fol- 
lowed it by another En Mission Prole- 
tarienne, now being translated under 
the title Mission to the Poorest. But 
while working at the docks, writing the 
books, living in a slum, Pere Loew was 
continually haunted with the same 
problem. He found that the worker, in- 
stead of finding the Church through 
the priest-workman, was apt in his 
thinking to separate the priest-workman 
from the Church. The dialogue often 
began “If other priests were like you” to 
which he invariably retorted “How 
many other priests do you know?” 


Suddenly the answer came to him—let 
the priest workman become the pastor 
of a workers’ parish, if possible without 
ceasing to be a priest-workman. Was this 
possible? At least it could be tried! And 
it is being tried in two Marseilles 
parishes, one of which I have spent some 
time in studying—the Church of St. 
Trophime in the area known as La 


Cabucelle. 


The parish is an old one, dating from 
the period when La Cabucelle was a 
prosperous suburb. The church build- 
ings, now set in the midst of slums, are 
capacious. The parochial school, former- 
ly supported by the employers who 
have now moved out of the area, and 
filled with the children of their work- 
men, can no longer be maintained. 
There is no money—and there are no 
children, for the workers ceased to send 
them as soon as the employers deserted 


the parish. 


The four priests who have taken over 
—two Dominicans, one Jesuit and one 
secular priest—with their own hands did 
the work to turn the schoolhouse into 
flats for young married couples. They 
next tackled the old club buildings. The 
boys clubhouse became two more dwell- 
ing places for parishoners. The girls’ 
building they divided between a rectory 
for themselves and a small apartment for 
a catechist. Seldom has such a rectory 
been seen except in a foreign mission. It 
consists of a fair-sized kitchen, a dormi- 
tory for three priests, just big enough 
to hold three beds and numerous book 
cases, and a little slit of a room in which 
the fourth priest sleeps and which is 
used by day as a telephone room. The 
kitchen door is open day and night. The 
telephone may be used by the entire 


neighborhood. The court-yard, around 
which the buildings are grouped, has 
been deliberately made into a right-of- 
way by the knocking down of a wall at 
one side. In this courtyard the whole 
community uses the big wash tubs that 
in Southern fashion stand in the open 
air. They also use the priests’ lavatories. 
Nothing is private and this is of set 
purpose, for the priests feel that one of 
the barriers set up between themselves 
and the pagan population is the feeling 
that priests have private and rather dis- 
graceful lives hidden away behind 


closed doors. 


Cy FOUR priests, two usually work 
on the docks but all concern them- 
selves with the life of the parish. All 
four hear confessions and conduct the 
Sunday services. The church itself has 
great charm and is adorned with murals 
painted, not on the walls, but on vast 
cartons which can be changed with the 
seasons of the year. In the belfry another 
young couple is housed, and the old ad- 
ministration office has been turned into 
the home of a displaced Czechoslo- 
vakian. Even the wood shed has been 
cleverly adapted to accommodate a 
homeless Spanish gypsy. 

Much of the program at St. Trophime 
is based upon the ideas of Abbe Michon- 
neau, and his booklets and leaflets ex- 
plaining the services to the unbeliever 
are made great use of. In addition to 
this the priests give a great deal of in- 
struction in short sermons, preaching 
even on a week-day whenever a requiem 
Mass calls together the dubiously Catho- 
lic and positively heathen relatives of 
the dead person. 

Pere Loew has also written some ad- 
mirable leaflets of his own explaining 
briefly the meaning of the various Sacra- 
ments, begging the people to take re- 
ligion seriously: if they are baptising 
their children, to bring them up as 
Christians: if they are getting married 
in Church, to resolve to live by the laws 
of Christian marriage. He insists on a 
minimum of six instructions before 
marriage since he has found that even 
those who call themselves Catholics are 
abysmally ignorant of what the Faith 
means. When it is remembered that for 
the past lalf century the majority of 
French children have been educated in 
pagan schools this fact is better under- 
stood. The people of Marseilles, Pere 
Loew will tell you, “are pagan people 
with Christian superstitions. These 
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superstitions are called Baptism, First 
Communion, Marriage, and a Christian 
funeral.” In the vast majority of cases it 
is merely because their parents and 
grand-parents have done these things 
that they are doing them today. 


LL the priests concerned in the re- 

Christianisation of France stress the 
fact that they are suspected of desiring 
to get rich on the money of the poor, 
hence they all look very dubiously on 
the normal means of financing a parish. 
At St. Trophime there are no fees for 
baptisms, marriages or funerals. There 
are no collections at the services. The 
parish is financed by two means: there 
is a box for free-will offerings at the 
bottom of the church which brings in 
about half the necessary funds, the rest 
is supplied by the salaries of the two 
priests who work on the docks. Every 
month a balance sheet is posted in the 
church with the remark that any 
parishoner may comment upon it. By far 
the heaviest items are material for re- 
construction and the making of stencils 
and drawings for the leaflets and lessons 
in color which the church supplies so 
abundantly. 


I asked Pere Loew if anyone ever had 
made a comment. He answered, “Sev- 
eral women have said that no housewife 
could support her family on the sums 
allowed by us for the priests’ food.” He 
went on to tell me that they had under- 
lined this comment by coming into the 


kitchen at night and leaving food on the 
table. 

There is much more to tell about St. 
Trophime but it would exceed the space 
of this short article. I have tried to say 
it in an Epilogue to Pere Loew’s book. 
I will only add here that I happened to 
be in the church on Mother’s Day and 
that I found most deeply moving the 
insistence of these heroic men on the 
heroic role of the mother. I had noted 
that Abbe Godin stressed the apostolate, 
not merely of the laity, but supremely of 
the family and here I found again the 
same note not only in the sermon, in the 
very beautiful Canticle of Mothers com- 
posed especially at St. Trophime for the 
celebration of Mother's Day, but also in 
the festivities that marked the day. 

These priests have become the center 
of the neighborhood joys and through 
those j as much as through the 
prayers in-church, is the offering of their 
lives to their people made manifest. 
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SOME RECENT PAMPHLETS 





BLOOD-STAINED LILY 
by Alfred MacConastair, C.P. Grail. 44 
pp. $.15. 
A short biography of Mary Goretti, who will 
be canonized on May 7, 1950. 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR PEACE 

by Chaplain William J. Clasby. National 

Council of Catholic Men. 32 pp. $.25. 
Five radio talks delivered by Rev. William J. 
Clasby on the Hour of Faith in January, 
1949. Devotion to Our Lady of Fatima is the 
basis of these talks, directed to all members of 
the family. 


CHRIST'S MINUTEMEN - 
by Werner Hannan, O.F.M.Cap. Catholic 
Home Journal. 144 pp. Paper cover, $1.00; 
cloth, $1.75. 
Historical sketches of the twelve largest re- 
ligious bodies of men in this country and an 
appendix which gives information about many 
of the other religious bodies. 


EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE FOR TEEN- 
AGE AND UP 
by Rev. Paul F. Flynn, S.T.B. Paulist 
Press. 48 pp. 
An explanation of what the Ten Command- 
ments and the Commandments of the Church 
forbid and a guide for the examination of 
conscience. The bulk of the pamphlet is con- 
cerned with an analysis of common sins and 
instructions for conquering them perma- 


nently. 
- ¢ 


THE HOLY YEAR 
by Herbert Thurston, S. J. Sands & Co. 
49 pp. and 4 illustrations. 
This booklet is an abridgment of Father 
Thurston’s The Holy Year of Jubilee. It gives 
a description and history of each of the four 
basilicas which must be visited to gain the 
holy year indulgence, and it gives in detail 
the conditions imposed for the indulgence. 


LET Us GO WITH HIM 
by Edwin Dorzweiler, O.F.M.Cap. Catholic 
Home Journal. 100 pp. $.25. 
The Way of the Cross in 6 different forms. 
Each form emphasizes one theme throughout 
the fourteen Stations. 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES 
by E. J. Mahoney. Newman. 93 pp. $1.00. 
Text of the instruction “Sacrosanctum” in 


- Latin and English with a commentary on the 


instruction. 


MARY’s MESSAGE 
by Don Sharkey. Catholic Action Book 
Shop. 56 pp. 
A review of apparitions of Our Lady in 
modern times, and especially of the events 
at Fatima, Portugal, in 1917, is presented 
along with discussion aids for study clubs. 


THE MASS YEAR 
by Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. Grail. 123 pp. 
$.30. 
Liturgical reflections on some of the offertory 
chants in the Mass and an Ordo for Masses 
of the year 1950. 





MENTAL DISEASE 

by Peter Michaels. Integrity. 48 pp. $.25, 
This pamphlet is a reprint of the artic 
“Mental Disease, A Christian Abnormal Pyy. 
chology” which appeared in Integrity maga 


zine. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY 
by Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. Mar 
mion Abbey. 22 pp. $.10. 
Selections from the writing of Abbott Mar 
mion on the mysteries of Christ for help in 
— the Rosary, and a brief biographical 


note about Dom Marmion. 


THE PATER NOSTER OF SAINT TERESA 
by Saint Teresa of Avila. Grail. 147 PP. 
$.30. 
A pocket edition of the commentary on the 
Lord’s Prayer written by Saint Teresa of 
Avila and translated by William J. Doheny, 
Cac. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPIRITUALITY FOR 
STUDENTS 
edited by Sister M. Ruth, F.S.P.A. Fides 
40 pp. $.50. 
A report of the second week-end of Catholic 
Action study for religious assistants held at 
the University of Notre Dame, July, 1949, 


A SOUL OF SILENCE 
by M. M. Am. du Coeur de Jesus, O.D.. 
Newman. 40 pp. $.50. 
A brief study of the life and writings of 
Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, a Carmelite 


nun. 


TALKS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 
by Rev. J. A. F. Nutt. Newman. 84 pp. 
$.90. 
Thirty-two five-minute talks on Our Lady, 
based on the great events in her life as made 
known to us in the Gospels, for the use of 
priests and for devotional reading during the 
month of May. 


TERTIARY OFFICE OF THE PATERS 

Franciscan Herald Press. 103 pp. $.50. A 
pocket-size aid for reciting the office, prepared 
especially for members of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. 


TRAPPISTS. THE REDS AND YOU 
by Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Abbey of 
Gethsemani. Unpaged. $.50. 
A graphic narration of how the Communist 
wiped out a Trappist monastery in China és 
used by Father Raymond to point out the 
hate Communists bear for Christianity and 
the danger they are to our civilization. 


WHEN A CATHOLIC MARRIES 
by Rev. C. A. Liederbach. Bruce. 77 pp. 
$.50. 
According to the Foreward this booklet is it 
tended as an aid to seminarians and young 
priests in preparing for the marriage instut 
tions they will be called upon to give. 
includes the ritual for marriage in Eng 
and a bibliography. 
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How Many of These 
: THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


Selections Have You Read? 


[_] Three Minutes A Day (Keller) [_] Seven Storey Mountain (Merton) 


. [ | Waters of Siloe (Merton) [_] Road To Damascus (O’Brien) 

[_] Edge of Doom (Brady) [_] You Can Change The World (Keller) 
. [_] Saints Are Not Sad (Sheed) [_] Life and Teaching of Christ (Lebreton) 
he [_] Call It Treason (Howe) [_] Father Flanagan of Boys Town (Oursler) 
é [_] Peace of Soul (Sheen) [_] Henry VIII (Maynard) 


Only The Thomas More Book Club 
offered all these distinguished books at bargain prices. 


Only The Thomas More Book Club 
dic will offer all these vital books in the coming months 


Twilight of God (Clare Boothe Luce) 
Bump on Brannigan’s Head (Myles Connoly) 











.C The Golden Warrior (Muntz) 
= Rome, The Holy City 
lite 


Certainly, I’m A Catholic (McDermott) 
And Only The Thomas More Book Club offers 


. Immediate savings in the form of substantial discounts (no waiting for “dividend” 








Book Club selections a year. Send me BOOKS ON TRIAL at the special 


7 books you may or may not want), 

la 

> of . . . €@ wide variety of titles from which to choose (two and sometimes three selections a 

- month), 

. plus Books on Trial, the magazine that keeps you informed on all current books— 
A at a special rate—only $1.00 a year (to non-members the subscription rate is 

5: $4.00 a year). 
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SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by Jean Danielou 


The apostles knew that our Lord’s second coming 
waited on the preaching of the Gospel to all nations 
and their acceptance of it—something they hoped to 
accomplish in their lifetime. Father Danielou feels 
that nearly two thousand years later we might well be 
a little embarrassed that the job is still not in sight of 
completion. ... Meantime, the most urgent problem 
of our age, he says, is the reunion of the Churches. 
And you know what the Holy Father said. $2.00. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, translated by Edgar Daplyn 


A fresh translation of this spiritual classic into 
modern English. As pleasantly surprising as F. J. 
Sheed’s translation of the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine. $2.00. 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WESTERN CULTURE, by 


Christopher Dawson 


The author’s second series of Gifford Lectures (Re- 
ligion and Culture was the first). On the development 
of Christian civilization in Europe and its permanent 
effects on us all, Christian or not. $3.75. 


LIMITS AND DIVISIONS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY by 


Oscar Halecki 


Not a gay title, but exact. The author thinks the 
conventional divisions of history mislead us as to its 
essential continuity and pattern. $3.00. 


STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers 


All that is certainly known of the life of St. Therese 
of Lisieux. The author has had access to much new 
material and tells a plain factual story, without gush, 
though ‘by no means without enthusiasm. $3.00. 
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SHEED & WARD 


SPRING BOOKS 
ARE 
EARLY THIS YEAR 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
by John Farrow 


Holy Year Edition — Revised and Enlarged 


Every Pope from St. Peter to Pius XII is here 
saints and sinners, simple men and statesmen; 
the papacy in perspective, in fact. Illustrated, 
$4.50. 


THE DRAMA OF ATHEIST HUMANISM, by Henri de 
Lubac, S.J. 


Three philosophers, Comte, Feuerbach and Nietzsche, 
who tried to organize the world for mankind without 
God and one novelist, Dostoievsky, who showed that 
it can’t be done—without God men can only be 
organized against mankind. $4.00, 


WE LIVE WITH OUR EYES OPEN, by Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller 


A Benedictine monk on subjects that interest every- 
one except people who live with their eyes shut— 
love of all kinds, prayer of all kinds, education, lead- 
ership, etc. $2.00. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THEISM, by D. J. B. Hawkins 


Of course St. Thomas’ proofs of the existence of God 
are as valid as ever they were, but to persuade a 
non-Catholic that he can indeed come to know that 
God exists without any appeal to theology, revela 
tion or “feelings” is a good deal more complicated 
than it was in St. Thomas’ time. Father Hawkins 
does it superbly. $2.25. 
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Order books from your bookseller or from us. 
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